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THE NOTTINGHAM ASSEMBLY. 


Tue late meetings of the Union have served to bring out 
in a very marked way the change which has been gradually 
passing over the Union itself. Originally it was nothing 
more than a private association of ministers and churches, 
for purposes of conference and fellowship. Even in those 
early days it concerned itself with public questions, and 
helped to form and consolidate the opinion of Congrega- 
tional churches upon them. There never was a time when 
it taboved politics after the fashion in which some desire 
them to be eschewed to-day. Its earlier deliverances 
were chiefly on ‘ecclesiastical or educational matters, but 
these are the less political questions because they affect 
our own Church work. If its action at that time at- 
tracted less attention, it was simply because Congrega- 
tionalism was a less powerful factor in the life of the 
nation. The world knew little, and probably cared less, 
about the Union. Circumstances have changed all that. 
It is felt even by Tory politicians to be worth their while 
to cultivate Nonconformists, and nothing is more welcome 
to them than a suggestion that there is a division in the 
ranks of Congregationalism. The change has been so 
gradual, that we who have been in the midst of it are 
hardly conscious either of its magnitude or its significance. 
It is seen in the growth of the Union itself, it is far more 
visible in the attention paid to it in the press; and in the 
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influence which it exerts in the country. There can be no 
advantage in blinding our eyes to manifest facts. We have 
had occasion more than once to insist that Congregational- 
ism has been assuming a more national character, and the 
Union is only the most marked evidence of that fact. The 
change may be for good or for evil, but it is undeniable and 
it was inevitable. No one has designed it, no one has 
worked for it—it is the product of circumstances; but now 
that we are face to face with the change which these 
circumstances have produced, we must be prepared to deal 
with it in the spirit of an enlightened Christian statesman- 
ship. 

Whether for better. or for worse (and we ourselves 
think it is for the better), Congregationalism has become 
an important factor in public life; and the influence 
which it has thus acquired has brought with it a 
large measure of serious responsibility. The world out- 
side looks to the Union for a deliverance on the 
questions with which it is immediately concerned, and it 
is simply useless to try and evade the demand. It is no 
longer possible to regard it as a fraternity, the sole duty of 
whose members is consideration for the feelings of each 
other. Influence has gathered round it, and it is an im- 
perative duty that it should be used for the glory of God 
and the service of the generation. There are, however, 
one or two points on which it is necessary to insist. Ina 
sense the Union is a representative Assembly, but to 
conclude from this that Congregational churches qui 
churches are committed to all its decisions would be 
a rash and unwarranted inference. Its organization has 
always been loose. The non-ministerial members of the 
business meeting are indeed delegates from the churches, 
but the idea of their representative character has been but 
imperfectly recognized. In the Assembly, where important 
resolutions are for the most part discussed and voted upon, 
it is swept away altogether by the introduction of the 
Associate members. In this point there is no analogy 
between the Congregational Union and the Wesleyan 
Conference or the Presbyterian. The latter are as strictly 
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representative of their respective churches as Parliament 
is of the nation, and they exercise authority accordingly. 
To those who understand Congregationalism and its usages, 
it may seem superfluous to insist upon the difference ; but 
this elementary fact is so little understood that it is 
necessary to repeat and emphasize, that any value attaching 
to the Resolutions of the Assembly is derived from the 
number and character of those by whom they are passed. 
Observers must judge for themselves whether they are 
likely to represent the general opinion of Congregationalists. 
The one thing certain about them is that the Assembly is 
not a Parliament entitled to speak with authority on behalf 
of the churches, seeing the Assembly includes a number of 
individual members, and that even its representatives do 
not profess, as they have certainly not been chosen to 
express, the opinions of the churches on the various 
subjects which may be submitted to it. The Union is in 
no sense a legislative body, and it wields no authority 
over the churches, and though it continues to interest 
itself in public questions as it has done from its com- 
mencement, its chief work is conference as to the subjects 
of vital interest to the spiritual well-being of the churches. 

The second point, which we would urge as one peculiarly 
important to remember in this period of transition, is the 
necessity for preserving the element of fraternity. To 
some extent this must be imperilled by the public cha- 
racter and influence which has gradually gathered round 
our proceedings. We have no wish to see our Assembly 
become a sort of ecclesiastical council on which would 
rest an obligation to express its judgment on all the ques- 
tions of the time, and, as a necessary consequence, divided 
into parties with their respective leaders. At present there 
is nothing of the kind. There are among its members 
the same diversities of mental habitudes as are found 
elsewhere. We have some who are more progressive, 
others who are more cautious and conservative, but 
there are no lines of sectional division and no party 
conflicts, and it is to be hoped that this state of things 
will long continue. In order to this the fraternal temper 
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must be maintained. In a body of men so earnest and 
so independent there must be differences of opinion, and 
any attempt to gloss them over will tend rather to intensify 
them. But if we differ we should differ as brethren, 
never forgetting the immeasurable superiority of our com- 
mon interests to these secondary and ephemeral points of 
disagreement. Even in our most marked antagonisms of 
opinion we have the same objects at heart, and are 
governed by principles which are in essential agreement. 
Outside in the political world, opposing watchwords and 
flags express radical and deep-seated antagonism either in 
principle or in party aim. Despite the talk about the rap- 
prochement between Radicals or advanced Liberals and 
Tories, all the world knows that they look at public questions 
from entirely different standpoints, and though we may give 
both equal credit for patriotism, that their opinions as to 
what is patriotic are irreconcilable. But it is not so with 
us. We differ as to particular measures or individual 
politicians, but the basis even of our politics is the same. 
Our controversies have relation only to the proper appli- 
cation of our common principles, whereas between honest 
politicians of opposite schools there is an underlying 
antagonism of ideas and aims. The partisan temper, 
therefore, is wholly out of place in our relations to 
each other. Our aim should be to convince, not to 
overmaster or outvote one another. A majority must 
be content sometimes to forego even its legitimate rights, 
sacrificing everything but the interests of truth in order 
to maintain the unity of the fellowship. Even in our 
criticisms, whether from the platform or in the press, 
this should never be forgotten. The rough handling of 
public life which threatens to become even rougher is 
unworthy of Christian men in their dealings with one 
another. Argument cannot be too cogent or presented 
in a form too forcible, but satire and sarcasm, however 
smart and telling, are, after all, spots in feasts of charity. 
And feasts of charity our meetings ought to be. 

We are not going to attempt any sketch of the Notting- 
ham meetings. That has been done sufliciently in the 
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newspapers. Our aim is rather to deal with their general 
character, and with one or two of their most salient points. 
The valuable papers on the causes of pastoral anxiety, 
which were full of practical wisdom and devout sentiment, 
received, owing to the special circumstances of the time, 
less attention than they deserved, but we hope that the 
full discussion of the many important points they raised 
is only postponed. The same remark applies to Mr. 
Gibbon’s most effective paper on ‘‘The Importance of 
Maintaining the Place of Preaching in the Public Services 
of the Churches.’ It bristled with points which were 
eagerly caught up by a deeply interested audience, and at 
its close the writer was greeted with a tempest of applause 
which showed how thoroughly he had laid hold of the 
sympathies of the Assembly. But it was deeply to be 
regretted that there was no opportunity for discussing its 
positions. It is the tendency of any one called to write on 
such a subject, especially if he himself be so thoroughly 
given to the work of the pulpit and so successful in it as 
Mr. Gibbon is, to make his representations too one-sided 
and to colour them too highly. There were one or two 
sentences in this paper which were open to this criticism. 
The passage about St. Fuss ‘‘who makes such sad 
havoc of many a minister’s study” is an example. Far 
be it from us to deny that there is need for the warning 
Mr. Gibbon gave, but in the extreme form in whiclr 
it was presented there lurks a peril quite as great as 
that against which it was directed. Indeed, he himself 
almost immediately afterwards furnished the best reply 
to his own suggestion, ‘‘ With all his limitations, is 
not one Spurgeon of more value than many Spencers?” 
We object to the contrast, as well as to some others which 
Mr. Gibbon presented in equally vivid form. But we take 
Mr. Spurgeon as his ideal of the preacher and we ask, is he a 
man who abjures all other work in order that he may give 
himself to the preparation of two discourses each week ? Let 
the Preachers’ College and the Orphanage, to say nothing 
of the “‘ thousand and one” other works with which his 
busy life is occupied, be the answer. One secret of his 
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great power as a preacher is that he is far more than 
a mere preacher, and his activity in other departments 
undoubtedly contributes to his success in the pulpit. He 
knows men and things as well as books, his heart is 
enlarged by the exercise of sympathy, and out of the abun- 
dance of the heart as well as out of the stores of his intel- 
lect his mouth speaks. If, indeed, a man ever pleads his 
multifarious engagements as an excuse for the neglect of 
pulpit preparation, and if the incoherent and shambling 
utterances of the Sunday testify to the neglect of the 
week, if his friends have to plead on his behalf that he is an 
excellent visitor orable administrator though heisno preacher, 
then there is reason for Mr. Gibbon’s censure. How many 
deserve it we know not, but while insisting that the minister 
who is to do the work of to-day must be something more than 
a preacher, we are equally prepared to contend that Mr. Gib- 
bon is right when he says that ‘‘ the very existence of Congre- 
gationalism depends upon its preaching.” These are not 
only wise but necessary words, which need to be frequently 
repeated and strongly accentuated. Of course they will 
be met, as he himself seems to anticipate, with the cuckoo 
cry that we should go to church to worship God, not to 
hear the preaching of man. It is at least as old as the 
days when a clerk in a London chapel, bent on magnifying 
his office, pleasantly observed to the preacher of the day, a 
stranger from the country, “‘ You see, sir, we have a deal 
of singing in our service. We think much of worship. 
The sermon must be short.” And then, putting on a 
peculiarly unctuous air, he added, “I love to think that in 
heaven there will be no preaching there. It will be all sing- 
ing there.” ‘I, too,” replied the minister, a dry humorist, 
**have my consolation—you will not be the clerk.’’ Since 
that time this idea of opposing worship to preaching has 
taken a much loftier air and makes much larger preten- 
sions. Mr. Gibbon disposes of it very summarily and 
effectually : 


Our Congregational churches must pay better heed to this Word 
of the Lord. The very existence of Congregationalism depends on 
its preaching. ‘To suppress preaching does not advance worship. 
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It is not only in the singing of hymns, in the chanting of litanies, 
nor even in the offering-up of prayer, that God is worshipped. True 
preaching is also an act of worship. The true preacher, while he 
preaches, worships at the temple’s inner shrine, and the true hearer while 
he listens. The disciples’ hearts still burn within them while Christ, 
through His servant, talks with them, and their spirits make haste to 
bow down and worship what time the heavenly vision unfolds its 
glories before their eyes, and the great name of God falls in benedic- 
tion on their ears. Men often worship more truly and warmly while 
they listen than when they sing. 


If these words, so glowing in their native eloquence, but 
not more glowing than true, were laid to heart, we should 
be spared a good deal of well-meant but misleading talk. 
** Do you not think,’’ we were asked a short time ago by a 
devout and godly lady, ‘‘ that this craving for good preach- 
ing is one of the faults of the day? Ought not people to 
be satisfied if they are able to join in an earnest prayer, 
without insisting on a good sermon also?” We were com- 
pelled to express our absolute and complete dissent from 
the view. So far are we from thinking that the demand 
for a faithful, stirring sermon is unreasonable, that we 
only wish it was felt more deeply and pressed more urgently. 
The idea of relegating the preaching of the gospel to a 
subordinate position is generally found in conjunction with 
a craving for some liturgical form, not, as in the case to 
which we refer, with a desire for free prayer. Those who 
do not care for a sermon are still less likely to value an 
extemporaneous prayer, and, as we put it to the friend in 
question, it is but seldom that the man who does not 
preach to edification will pray so as to stimulate the 
devotional sentiments of his congregation. In short, Mr. 
Gibbon’s powerful enforcement of the value of preaching 
was extremely timely. 

But it must be as he urged, the preaching of the gospel. 
Very pertinently does Mr. Gibbon say, ‘‘ To deal with Evo- 
lution, with Darwin, with Spencer, no doubt savours of 
reading and refinement, but what is the use of it?” Pre- 
cisely. Such sermons only remind us of the description 
given by the apostle of the prophesying in an unknown 
tongue when there was none to interpret. Men go away 
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wondering, admiring, extolling the cleverness of the speaker, 
but they are not instructed, converted, quickened. A short 
time ago we saw an account of a sermon in which the 
preacher was reported to have given the congregation his 
views of Evolution. We could not but ask ourselves in 
what respect the congregation would be better when they 
had been thus instructed. We do not intend, as Mr. 
Gibbon did not intend, to discourage a wise handling of the 
questions which are agitating many, especially of the 
young minds in our congregations. They must be dealt 
with if we are to commend the gospel to their hearts and 
consciences. The things men but half believe do not in- 
fluence them more than those which they do not believe at 
all, and this state of half-belief is too common and must be 
met. But there are two ways of meeting it. The one is 
by a process of elaborate reasoning which brings out each 
objection and refutes it; the other is the calm and forcible 
presentation of truth in its more positive forms. The 
latter is surely that which is best suited to the pulpit. 
We cannot anticipate every difficulty, it may be that we 
cannot answer every objection or remove every doubt— 
perhaps it is not even desirable or necessary that we 
should; but the preacher can make men feel the strength 
of his own convictions, and may so present the gospel 
that men shall bow in humble reverence, feeling that in it 
is the revelation of God in all His love and tenderness. 
Preaching of this type must always be a mighty power. 
It never had a wider field or a grander opportunity than 
at the present time. 

An amateur critic of preaching in The Daily News 
recently cited an extract from Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, 
in which he expresses his surprise that the English people 
should flock in such numbers to hear a sermon from Canon 
Liddon, and should listen to it with such interest. But the 
Baboo’s surprise does not alter the fact. No constraint is put 
upon the multitudes who throng St. Paul’s whenever the 
great preacher is to be heard there, and wonderful as it may 
seem to the spectator, their interest is unfeigned. It is one 
of the many proofs that if men can and will preach, people 
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will hear. Nor do we believe that it is necessary they 
should be for ever producing something “original and 
startling.”” As Mr. Gibbon said with equal truth and beauty. 
“Sensationalism inevitably breeds disgust. Men get tired of 
fireworks—never of the stars. The originality is in the 
gospel itself.”” We have only to make that a reality and 
men will hear. 

It may be a matter of regret that public questions engaged 
so largely the attention of the Nottingham Assembly, but to 
some extent it was inevitable. The Education question has 
a direct bearing upon the prosperity of Congregationalism. 
The churches in the rural districts are at present subjected 
to a cruel injustice, which will be seriously increased if the 
report of the majority of the Commission be embodied in 
legislation. We need not dwell on this here, as we have 
already given considerable space to the subject. Unfortu- 
nately, as all roads lead to Rome, so it would seem as 
though all questions of a public character gravitate to that 
Irish question which is the crucial difficulty of the time. 
It is tolerably certain that the Government would not ven- 
ture on any proposal of their own unless it were assured 
that Liberal Unionists would support them rather than risk 
the possibility of Mr. Gladstone’s return to power. Mr. 
Rogers therefore argued that it was necessary there should 
be a clear understanding on this point before we entered on 
the conflict, and Mr. Edward Crossley, following on the same 
lines, provoked a strong display of feeling by talking of 
those who had deserted their old Liberal principles. Mr. 
Crossley himself would be the first to regret that he had 
introduced an element of discord by the use of the phrase. 
But another and even more serious mistake is committed 
when it is assumed that he meant to assert that all Union- 
ists had ceased to be Liberals, and that the Assembly by an 
overwhelming majority endorsed the statement and by their 
enthusiastic cheers gave it a keener point. Undoubtedly the 
applause was an indication of the passionate indignation 
which is felt in relation to the conduct of those who shape 
the policy of Liberal Unionism, but there is no just ground 
or the suggestion that this feeling is extended towards all 
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who object to Home Rule, or who disapprove of the tactics 
of the Nationalist party. 

The point is of so much importance in order to the 
maintenance of a friendly understanding between those 
members of the Union who represent opposing views on this 
Irish question, that it deserves somewhat fuller illustration. 
Congregational ministers who have no ends of their own to 
serve will not approach the subject of Home Rule in a partisan 
spirit, and even though they feel themselves forced to take dif- 
ferent views, they will not follow blindly in the line of any 
party, still less will they constitute themselves champions of 
everything that is said or done even by their own political 
associates. Politicians who have committed themselves to 
an unrelenting and eternal opposition to Home Rule have 
been drawn on from step to step under the constraint of 
ain overpowering necessity until they find themselves allied 
with men to whom during their whole life they have been 
opposed, and supporting them in resistance to reforms of 
which they themselves have hitherto been the most zealous 
advocates. It is not simply that they are not satisfied as to 
the wisdom and safety of Home Rule; it is not even that 
they have persuaded themselves that Coercion is simply the 
maintenance of law, and that they approve the policy of 
Mr. Balfour ; but it is that they have become the strenuous 
supporters of a Tory Government. Whether they can do 
this without betraying Liberal principles, and depriving 
themselves of any legitimate claim to be regarded as 
Liberals, is hardly worth arguing, seeing that outside their 
own circle there is no division of opinion on the subject. 
Their old friends and their new allies are pretty well 
agreed on this point if on no other. The criticisms of the 
one and the praises of the other suggest the same conclu- 
sion. If Liberals are wrong in their judgment here, there 
is, at all events, very much to excuse them. When, as at 
Manchester lately, they see Mr. Balfour’s old opponent in 
the constituency and some of his Liberal friends féting 
the Irish Secretary, they may well be excused if they are 
unable to perceive the difference between Liberal Unionism 
and Toryism. 
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But no one supposes that the Congregationalists who: 
have misgivings about Home Rule are therefore prepared 
to throw themselves into the arms of the Tory party, still 
less to show themselves indifferent on the great question of 
religious liberty and right involved in the recommendations 
of the Education Commission. Mr. Rogers distinctly re- 
pudiated any suspicion of the kind, and the Assembly was 
in full sympathy with his expression. We have, indeed, 
had a list circulated of the Committee of a Nonconformist 
Unionist Association, but the namies are not numerous, and 
the most partial judge could scarcely describe them as 
eminently representative. There are rumours also of a 
banquet to Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington at which 
Nonconformist ministers are to appear. We shall be curious 
to see who are the Dissenting ministers who do homage 
to the lord of Hatfield—the able and uncompromising 
opponent of all Dissenting claims. We are sometimes 
told, indeed, that Toryism has so changed its character, 
that it is now hardly to be distinguished from genuine 
Radicalism. How Lord Salisbury must laugh in his sleeve 
when his dupes twaddle in this absurd fashion. If even # 
could be shown that Toryism has changed to others, to 
Nonconformists at least it presents the same attitude of 
stern hostility. If a genial and learned Dean can describe a 
political Dissenter ‘‘as an enemy of God and his country,” 
what is to be expected from mere politicians of coarser 
fibre and sterner spirit? ‘The representatives of rural 
Dissent have a good deal to tell us as to the attitude 
of Tory parsons and squires, with the dames of the 
Primrose League, towards them, and after hearing their 
tale we shall not wonder at the impatience with which 
they regard even a temporary alliance with opponents 
who too often are their oppressors. For long and 
weary years they have been engaged in a struggle against 
mighty social and ecclesiastical forces. They fondly 
hoped that the time of their deliverance was come, and 
when now they find some whom they have been accustomed 
to follow with a hearty loyalty entering into league with 
their old foes, and snatching from them the victory on 
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which they had confidently counted, it is sufficiently trying 
to flesh and blood. They will be hard to convince that 
Nonconformists who approve such conduct, and help to 
rehabilitate the tyranny which they hoped they had at 
last defeated, are faithful either to Nonconformity or to 
Liberalism. 

This feeling ought in all fairness to be taken into 
account when pronouncing a judgment on the conduct of 
the Assembly in applauding Mr. Crossley, and subsequently 
in its resolution to afford an opportunity for a special 
meeting on the Irish question. There is a certain amount 
of ambiguity about the term ‘‘ Unionists” which helps to 
create an unnecessary annoyance, passing on into irrita- 
tion, on both sides. One party feels that the assumption 
of the name involves a prejudgment of the case, and are 
indignant at the implied suggestion that they are indif- 
ferent if not anxious for the dismemberment of the Empire. 
On the other hand, there are Unionists who honestly 
believe that Home Rule, as understood by Mr. Gladstone, 
would be full of peril both to England and Ireland, but 
who in all other respects retain their fealty to Liberal 
principles, and are extremely sensitive as to any suggestion 
tothe contrary. But this is not Unionism as it is generally 
understood, and indeed as it is interpreted by its own 
prophets. With them it means the suspension of all re- 
forms and the maintenance of a Tory régime until Ireland 
abandons her demand for Home Rule, or English Liberals 
separate themselves from their Irish allies. This is the 
Unionism of Lord Hartington and of Mr. Chamberlain. 
It was against them and their policy that the feeling ex- 
pressed in the cheers of the Union was directed. We have 
ourselves said more than once that we are strong anti- 
Unionists, but we do not mean by that that we believe 
opposition to Home Rule to be inconsistent with the most 
honest Radicalism, but simply that we hold the policy 
which is in general described as “‘ Unionism” as fatal to 
all hopes of progress, if it be not absolutely destructive of 
that system of party government which, despite all its 
faults, is essential under a Constitution like ours. Our 
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contention has always been that the differences on the 
Irish question ought to have been treated as a domestic 
quarrel, and settled within the party itself. It is the 
alliance of the dissentients with the Tories which has 
produced such bitterness of feeling. There should be 
sufficient of the liberal temper in all true Liberals to 
make them tolerant of differences on particular questions, 
more especially when they are so complicated as Home 
Rule, but it is not surprising that they should be impatient 
of politicians who travel from one end of the country to 
the other for the purpose of reviling their old associates, 
and especially the great Liberal chief, and at the same 
time of eulogizing the representatives of a policy hostile to 
all the principles and traditions of Liberalism. 

But Congregationalists are not likely to imitate this evil 
example. Dr. Dale, to our great regret, differs from us on 
this question, but is not less beloved and honoured by his 
brethren on this account. It would be an evil day for us 
if independence like his did not command respect from 
those who are most opposed to the opinions which he 
holds. But even that personal respect cannot exonerate 
the Union from the discharge of what it regards as a 
public duty. Our own impression was that after previous 
manifestations of its feeling on the subject of Coercion 
it might have been possible for the Union to leave the 
subject untouched at the late autumnal meetings. Even 
the impressiveness of the spontaneous demonstration 

has not convinced us that we were wrong in that desire. 
In May, 1887, the Union itself passed strong resolutions 
against Coercion; in May, 1888, the vast majority of its 
ministers joined in an address to Mr. Gladstone, and that 
| remarkable demonstration produced an impression which 
has not passed away. What necessity was there for the 
reiteration of our protest? Even as a piece of strategy 
we doubt the wisdom of continually multiplying our reso- 
lutions, even as a piece of tactics. We are anxious, as 
surely all ought to be, not unnecessarily to disturb the 
minds of those who differ from us, and consideration for 
them would have led us to abstain from action. But the 
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popular sentiment was so strong as to be irresistible; and 
though we should have been glad to avoid the turmoil 
and agitation, we cannot but heartily rejoice at the proof 
which was given of the intense feeling of the overwhelming 
majority of Congregationalists as to the present adminis- 
tration of the law in Ireland. 

If it were possible to express this without grieving the 
minority, we should rejoice ; but we fail to see how it is to 
be done. It is clear that the holding of a separate meeting 
does not satisfy the objectors. Every care was taken to 
make it clear that it was not a meeting of the Union, but 
nothing could get rid of the fact that seven-eighths of the 
Assembly were present and passed the resolution with intense 
enthusiasm. We cannot accept the suggestion that public 
questions on which there is difference of opinion should be 
excluded from the platform of the Union. Indeed, we 
cannot understand how such a proposal can be hinted by 
those who were parties to the adoption of resolutions 
relative to Bulgarian atrocities. Ireland is nearer than 
Bulgaria, and we have an individual responsibility for injus- 
tice in the one country which we could not have in the other. 
As to differences of opinion, they were just as keen, though 
perhaps not as widespread, in relation to the “‘ Jingo”’ policy 
as to Home Rule; and there were protests then as now 
against the majority taking any action at all. But such 
protests mean that the minority should be supreme, and to 
that it is not to be supposed that any majority will accede. 
It should be generous and considerate, and the stronger it 
is the greater should be its self-restraint. But it cannot 
be expected to abjure its functions altogether. While it 
respects the consciences of others, it must not forget its 
responsibility to its own conscience. In short, the occasion 
is a trying one for all parties, and we can only pray that 
all may be able to exhibit so much of Christian wisdom and 
forbearance that out of the nettle danger we may pluck the 
flower of safety, and be able to show the world that in 
perfect freedom is the best guarantee for true unity. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB: DEAN BRADLEY’S 
LECTURES.* 
(Concluded.) 

Our former paper has followed the colloquy between Job 
and his “ friends,” as far as the reply of the former to Bildad, 
in the twenty-sixth chapter. It is now again the turn of 
Zophar to speak. The trilogy, which seems the plan of the 
dialogue, awaits for its completion only his third utterance. 
The other two friends have each spoken thrice, and to each 
Job has answered as often. The Naamathite has spoken 
only twice; it is now again his turn, and the patriarch 
seems to wait for him to take his part, but in vain: so that, 
launching into an entirely different topic, “Job again took up 
his parable” (chap. xxvii. 1). This is the only break, thus 
far, in the continuity of the discussion; and in the course 
of the twenty-seventh chapter a confessed difficulty arises, 
on which much has been written. With the thirteenth 
verse the tone of the speaker becomes suddenly and 
strangely unlike that of Job’s former deliverances, and in 
fact bears a striking resemblance to Zophar’s own. Zophar 
had wound up his second oration with the sentence : 


This is the portion of a wicked man from God, 
And the heritage appointed unto him by God—(xx. 29). 


Now here, in what appears to be the speech of Job, we 
read almost the same words : 


This is the portion of a wicked man with God, 
And the heritage of oppressors, which they receive from the Almighty 
—(xxvii. 13). 
Nor only so: the lot of the wicked is described, in the verses 
that follow, precisely after the fashion of Zopbar himself! 
Job seems to have gone over at once to the side of his 
adversaries, unsaying in express terms what he had said 
before; or else scornfully, according to some critics, re- 
* Lectures on the Book of Job, delivered in Westminster Abbey. 


By the Very Rev. George GRANVILLE Brap.ey, D.D., Dean of West 
minster. (The Clarendon Press.) 
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peating the allegations of his “ friends:” This is what you 
say /—or concessively, according to others, allowing to them 
the utmost measure of truth which their charges contain, 
although denying the application of these charges to him- 
self. But these explanations cannot be pronounced satis- 
factory. Dr. Kennicott boldly cut the knot by supposing 
that in the concluding verses of chap. xxvii. we have the 
third speech of Zophar, thus completing the trilogy; and 
that by the error of some early transcriber the connecting 
clause has been omitted. The conjecture, however, being 
entirely unsupported by MSS. or versions, cannot be 
admitted on any evidence short of moral demonstration ; 
and on the whole it has found little favour with critics.* 
Mr. Froude, looking at the question on its literary side, 
inclines to Dr. Kennicott’s view. 

A difficulty (he says) now arises, which at first sight appears in- 
surmountable. As the chapters are at present printed, the entire of 
the twenty-seventh is assigned to Job, and the paragraph from the 
eleventh to the twenty-third verses is in direct contradiction to all 
which he has maintained before—is, in fact, a concession of having 
been wrong from the beginning. Ewald, who himself refuses to allow 
the truth of Job’s last and highest position, supposes that he is here 
receding from it, and confessing what an over-precipitate passion had 
betrayed him into denying. For many reasons, principally because 
we are satisfied that Job said then no more than the real fact, we 
cannot think Ewald right ; and the concessions are too large and too 


inconsistent to be reconciled even with his own general theory of the 
poem. | 


Mr. Froude then mentions Kennicott’s conjecture, which 
he admits with some reserve. Canon Cheyne decidedly 
adopts it; only he sees very plainly that the text of the 
chapter would thus require much more rearrangement than 
the simple insertion, before the eleventh or thirteenth verse, 
of the words: And Zophar answered and said. On the 


* Professor Lee says of the suggestion that it is “scarcely worth 
n tice.” Canon Cook (‘‘Speaker’s Commentary”) holds that Job “now 
accepts and repeats the assertions of his opponents, in which he 
recognizes a certain though partial truth,” Dr. Samuel Cox forcibly 
argues for a similar interpretation. 

+t ‘Short Studies on Great Subjects,” vol. i. p. 207. 
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whole, while the difficulty of understanding these verses as 
the words of Job is undoubtedly very great, and will be felt 
more and more, we believe, as the chapter is carefully 
studied, we cannot feel justified in what Dean Bradley 
terms ‘‘the laceration of the text ’’ which the ascription 
of the speech to Zophar must involve. The Dean suggests 
that the passage should be placed side by side with chap. 
xxvi. Job there draws a ‘‘ companion-picture ” to Bildad’s 
representation of the Divine Omnipotence ; so here, in a 
kind of parallelism with Zophavy’s last harangue (chap. xx.), 
**he sketches the fate that no doubt often falls, and falls 
deservedly, on the wicked ” (p. 282). 

The connection of the twenty-eighth chapter with the pre- 
ceding discourse has almost equal difficulties. In itself, the 
chapter is a magnificent hymn to Wisdom. We need say 
but little about it here, familiar as are its glowing pictures 
to every Bible student; while their significance and beauty 
are brought out with wonderful freshness in the Revised 
Version.* In the words of Dean Bradley, it would be 


no impossible task to translate the language of this hymn into that 
of an ode or speech in commemoration of the triumphs of applied 
science over the secrets of nature, such as might be uttered by Poet or 
Orator towards the close of the nineteenth century. It might furnish 
hints for no mere rhapsody, but for an account in plain prose of the 
progress of engineering science, such as might be put before a gather- 
ing of some scientific association, or of civil engineers met to celebrate 
the completion of some tunnel driven beneath an Alpine range, or an 
English estuary. 

** Yes,’’ he now goes on to say, “all this man can do. He can lay 
open the hidden secrets of earth; but does he,” he asks abruptly, 
“come nearer by one step to true wisdom? Is there not a region 
to which no miner’s path points the way ?”’ 


Where shall wisdom be found ? 
And where is the place of understanding ? 


* See also the version and notes of the eminent American scholar 
Dr. Conant (wrongly printed Connat, in the former part of this paper). 
The whole book, containing in parallel columns the Hebrew original, 
the “authorized” version, and Dr. Conant’s translation, with full 
illustrative notes, will be found a valuable help by the student. 

VOL. Il. 64 
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And to us also, my friends, the question is “‘a parable.’’ We too 
must say, in the words of a leader of modern science,* that “ when 
science has completed her mission upon earth, the finite known will 
still be embraced by the infinite unknown.” And in this ‘ infinite 
unknown ” the Patriarch Job places the abode of true wisdom, of the 
knowledge of the full relation between God and human destiny, of 
which science can tell us nothing (pp. 235, 236). 


But how does this sublime hymn spring out of the pre- 
ceding discussion? Dr. Cheyne boldly suggests that it 
may have been removed to its present place from some 
didactic poem, celebrating the praises of wisdom in a strain 
not unlike that of the beginning of the Proverbs. The 
object, in that case, of its insertion here, would be to sug- 
gest that the difticulties raised in the previous course of 
the argument were insoluble. ‘‘The author, or the ex- 
tractor, regarded the foregoing debates much as Milton 
regarded those of the fallen angels, ‘ who found no end in 
wandering mazes lost’; ” and to bring this out more clearly 
the hymn was introduced, with its practical conclusion : 


Behold, the fear of Jehovah, that is wisdom, 
And to depart from evil is understanding. 


Dean Bradley gives a simpler view of the connection. 
“< Yes,’ Job seems to say, ‘God is great.’ ‘Yes, he 
says again, ‘ God does, as you tell me, bring retribution on 
the guilty.’ But ‘Ah,’ he feels and adds, ‘ how scanty 
our power of reading His nature and His purposes! Man 
can bring treasures from the earth; he can explore regions 
which no eagle’s eye has scanned, no lion’s foot has 
trodden ; but wisdom is beyond his grasp.’ And with this 
thought strong within him, he gives it utterance in these 
lines”’ (p. 233). In some such way as this, no doubt, we 
must connect this sublime poem with the speech preceding 
it, if any connection is fairly possible. 

The soliloquy of Job which follows, extending over three 
chapters (xxix.—xxxi.), falls again into the line of his most 
passionate pleadings in self-justification. No part of the 
book is more pathetic; while the chapters have a special 


* Professor Tyndall. Speech at the unveiling of T. Carlyle’s statue. 
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interest in the pictures which they give of Eastern life, of 
a good, brave, beloved ruler, not in Bedouin tents as in 
nomad days, but in a well-ordered and happy community. 
All this the sorrow-stricken Patriarch on his dunghill 
reproduces in vivid delineation, to point the contrast with 
his own present misery. Misery wndeserved, for he is in- 
nocent of the black accusations which his enemies bring 
against him—this to the last he will maintain. With what 
proud self-possession he imagines himself approaching the 
Divine Judge! In his hands are the accusations of his 
friends, and his own reply. Holding them forth, he 
exclaims : 

Here is my signature,—let Shaddai answer me,— 

And the indictment which mine adversary has written. 

Surely upon my shoulder will I carry it, 

And bind it as chaplets about me. 

The number of my steps will I declare unto Him, 

As a prince will I come near unto Him—(xxxi. 35-87). 


These words, Dr. Cheyne holds, with Kennicott, Eichhorn, 
and even Delitzsch and Canon Cook, are misplaced in the 
chapter, as they form the evident close of Job’s great 
monologue. Certainly verses 38-40 would seem more in 
place as a part of the series of suppositions beginning with 
verse 5, and the speech of Job comes to a fitting climax 
with the words just quoted. We can hardly forbear from 
adopting so obvious and natural a rearrangement, not- 
withstanding the remark of Dean Bradley that the critics 
who commend it would “ furnish Job with a peroration 
more in accordance with the rules of a later rhetoric.” 

The words of Job are ended. He has made his last appeal 
to the Searcher of hearts. The climax of the great con- 
troversy is reached ; and all is prepared for God Himself 
to appear upon the scene. But before this sublime conclu- 
sion there is a delay, for which there has been nothing to 
prepare the reader, and which to the critic proves almost 
inexplicable. This interval is filled by the long discourse, 
or rather discourses, of Elihu. 

Elihu himself is a mystery to expositors; and the 
question as to what he really meant appears, from their 
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discordant views, to be one very difficult to answer. Dean 
Bradley has given a vivid picture of these diversities of 
opinion : 


If St. Augustine speaks of his language being “ as wise as it was 
modest,’ to Gregory the Great he seemed the type of foolish and 
arrogant teachers within the Church, even as the ‘friends ” represented 
the heretical teachers outside her limits. Our own Bede saw in him 
the representative of the foes of the Church of Christ, and even echoes 
an extraordinary Talmudic tradition, which identified him with 
Balaam. Others have gone further, and seen in poor Elihu nothing 
less than Satan himself reappearing in disguise. ... On the other 
hand, one of the greatest of Jewish medieval writers * speaks of “his 
wise and wonderful discourse”; while in the eighteenth century 
Warburton saw in him one who was put forward as the type of the 
Old Testament prophets; and later on, a commentator,} widely read 
in the last generation, says “it is evident that he was a young man of 
singular modesty and wisdom,” and looks on him as representing the 
deliberate views of the author of the whole book, as distinct from 
those of the different interlocutors. Nor indeed has there been any 
lack of writers who have held that under the mask of Elihu the author 
has concealed his own person and views, and has come forward to 
modify the dramatic and bewildering boldness with which Job has put 
forward his denial of any inseparable connection between crime and 
suffering, and to suggest some hints of the true solution of the cruel 
problems of life. 


We have even heard the view seriously propounded that 
in Elihu we have a pre-incarnate manifestation of the Son 
of God! Dr. Cheyne holds that the speeches are of a later 
date than the Colloquies themselves, of a different and 
inferior style. “‘On the whole,” he says, ‘‘ we may perhaps 
best regard the chapters as a first theological criticism on 
the contents of the original work.” This, however, appears 
unnecessary: Elihu is rather the type of the group of 
younger bystanders, impatient alike of the attack and the 
defence, and with the self-confidence of young critics ready 
to settle the controversy on lines of their own. Yet he adds 
little to the argument. To Job he is even harder and more 
unsympathizing than the three “friends” had shown 
themselves, while to these also he is sufficiently severe. 


* Maimonides. + Thomas Scott. 
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He is inexperienced, wise in his own conceit; and yet there 
appear in his words “ the feelings of a younger generation 
not ready to echo the wild cries of Job at the perplexities of 
life, but eager to grope for and find, if possible, some 
nearer approach to an answer to those cries, and led in the 
process of doing so, even as alchemists of old, to some real 
truths.” * It must not be forgotten that to Elihu we are 
indebted for words which beautifully, if dimly, prefigure the 
great redemption (xxxiii. 22-30). 

A very noteworthy fact in connection with Elihu’s 
speeches is that no allusion of any kind is made to them 
in the reply of Jehovah, which now follows. For the 
words with which the Most High begins— 


Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
By words without knowledge ? 


refer to Job and not to Elihu. The latter, in fact, is 
entirely ignored in the Divine rebuke addressed to the 
patriarch and his friends. The consideration is of weight 
in determining the question as to whether Elihu’s speeches 
are a later addition to the book. But this is a point which 
we cannot now discuss. 

The words of God uttered ‘out of the whirlwind ”’ are, 
then, a reply to the appeal of Job. Yet the reply is strangely 
different from what we might have expected. There is no 
solution of the mystery of suffering, no condescending to 
justify His dealings, no reference even to that scene in the 
court of heaven which to the reader is the key of the whole. 
There is but an appeal to the greatness and glory of the 
universe. This canst Thou understand? If not, how canst 
thou presume to judge My ways? Dean Bradley quotes a 
fine passage from Mr. Ruskin: ‘“ When the Deity Himself 
has willed to end his temptation, and to accomplish in Job 
that for which it was sent, He does not vouchsafe to reason 
with him, still less does He overwhelm him with terror, or 
confound him by laying open before his eyes the book of hig 
iniquities. He opens before him the arch of the dayspring, 
and the foundations of the deep; and amidst the crest of 


* Bradley, p. 300. 
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the reeds, and on the heaving waves, He bids him watch 
the kings of the children of pride—Behold now behemoth, 
which I made with thee: and the work is done.” 

**But what,” adds our author, ‘‘shall we say next? There 
is no answer, we may say, to Job’s agonized pleadings. 
There is no answer to the riddle and problem which the 
experience and history of human life suggest even to 
ourselves. Quite true. There is no direct answer at all. 
Even those partial answers, partial yet instructive, which 
have been touched on from time to time, by speaker after 
speaker, are not glanced at nor included in these final 
words. Itis as though the voice of God did not deign to 
repeat that He works ‘on the side of righteousness.’ He 
only hints at it. Job is not even told of the purpose of the 
fiery trial through which he himself has passed, of those in 
other worlds than his own who have watched his pangs. No! 
God reveals to him His glory, makes him feel where he has 
gone wrong, how presumptuous he had been. That is 
all.” 

The appeal is sufficient. The answer, though not what 
he had expected, nor what he had wished for, calms his 
troubled heart. It is enough that God has manifested 
Himself : 

I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, 
But now mine eye seeth Thee. 

Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 

In dust and ashes. 

The return of prosperity with which the book closes is 
but the outward and visible sign of the patriarch’s recon- 
ciliation with his God. To the spiritual mind, it has been 
well said, the lesson would have been the same, had Job 
been left on his dunghill, with chastened and submissive 
heart, resting in the Lord and waiting patiently for Him. 
Such has been the history of many sufferers, unrelieved to 
outward appearance, but sublime in faith and hope. The 
age, however, required a plainer and more obvious 
teaching. Then it must be remembered that the history, 
in its main outlines, is not parable, but fact. Very expres- 


* Bradley, pp. 825, 326. 
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sively, however, is it added in the Septuagint version— 
on what authority we cannot tell—at the conclusion of 
the record: And it is written that he will rise again with 
those whom the Lord raiseth up. 

The Book of Job, we repeat, is nota parable, as expositors 
of the school of Gregory the Great regard it, setting forth 
the contest of the Church of God with heretics and 
unbelievers; nor is it an allegory, as even our own 
Warburton would make it, of the fortunes of the Jewish 
people in the days of Nehemiah: yet the story has ‘‘ mean- 
ings manifold.” And one of these applications is too deeply 
true, too closely bound up with the Christian’s dearest 
beliefs and hopes, to be quite passed over. Canon Cheyne, 
in his ‘‘ Commentary on Isaiah,” has shown a close and 
interesting parallel between the Book of the Servant of 
Jehovah, Isaiah xl.-lxvi., and the history of Job. The 
analogies instituted are striking, and help us to see in these 
records ‘‘a sister-image to that of the ‘ Servant of God,’ 
who in these later and profounder chapters that bear the 
name of Isaiah, represents, now the suffering remnant of 
God’s people, now a form, shrouded and mysterious, but 
bearing a mould and type that was to find .its true fulfil- 
ment in One who, centuries later, was to drink the very 
dregs of the cup of suffering, and through all those suffer- 
ings to be infinitely dear to the God by whose gracious will 
He was afflicted.” + So the purpose of the ages was 
fulfilled, and all lines of wise and holy teaching in the past 
converge upon the Christ of God. S. G. GREEN. 





THE ENTHUSIAST. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
Tue signal success of The Advance gave its editor at 
once a name and a position. The atmosphere of London, 


* “The Prophecies of Isaiah.” vol. ii. p. 259, sq. “Job and the 
Second Part of Isaiah. A parallel.” + Bradley, pp. 176, 177. 
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indeed, is not favourable to enthusiasm, but there is no place 
in the country where success is more widely or more devoutly 
worshipped. London contains a large class who, like the 
Athenians, spend their time in nothing else but to tell or to 
hear somenew thing. Whatever willmake the “impracticable 
hours” pass more easily, so as to save them from the intoler- 
able ennui by which they are oppressed, is eagerly welcomed. 
Many of them are not greatly concerned as to the particular 
form which any new sensation may take; sufficient for 
them that it stirs the dull and stagnant waters of lives 
which are wearisome because of their aimless and purpose- 
less character. There are, it must in fairness be said, 
others of a very different type, to whom a new teacher who 
has something to say, and who is not afraid of saying it, 
though he should outrage all conventional ideas, is welcome. 
Our disgust with the frivolity and affectation of one class, 
who look on a new social or political idea much as they do 
upon a new fashion in dress, must not prevent us from 
recognizing the existence of another and, it may be hoped, 
an ever-growing section, possessed with an eager desire to 
know the truth and to do the right, discontented with the 
society to which they belong, and ready to give a willing ear 
to any one who will suggest a remedy for the evils of which 
they are all too conscious. Both of these classes were 
impressed by The Advance. To the first it was a new 
subject for talk at clubs and dinner parties, and this itself 
was no slight gain. Of course there were plenty of staid 
and sober people who regarded the present condition of 
things in which they had found so comfortable a place as a 
special ordination of Divine wisdom, and treated any sugges- 
tion of change as an impiety, but the pious horror of these 
worthy people only gave an additional zest to the game. 
Many of those indeed who were so ready to play with radical, 
not to say revolutionary, suggestions, had they been required 
to carry out their ideas, by taking some part in some 
practical movement, would at once have started back. 
They were simply subjects for talk that might pass an idle 
hour, and secure for them the reputation of being men of 
advanced thought. To ask that they should translate them 
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into action was too great a demand. Not the less was The 
Advance the favourite paper of the hour, and its editor a 
lion whom they were eager to secure for evening receptions. 

To his own surprise Ernest found himself courted and 
caressed. He had never sought to conceal his individuality. 
He was always eager to get information from the best 
sources, and that itself imposed the necessity of making 
himself known to those from whom he had to make his 
inquiries. His appreciation of the power of the press gave 
him a boldness, which some would have described by a 
different term, in his approaches to men of “‘light and 
leading” in every department. His theory was that any 
man, however exalted his position, who was an expert in 
any subject of current discussion, or whose name was 
brought prominently before the public, would welcome the 
opportunity of giving his views to the world. Hence, if 
Disestablishment had become the question of the time, he 
would not have hesitated to interview the Primate, and put 
to him a number of the most searching questions as to the 
inner condition of the Anglican Church, and the strategy 
which its friends intended to pursue in its defence. All 
this gave freshness and value to The Advance, but another 
result was to make the editor’s own personality known in a 
way which would have seemed very shocking to Delane 
and editors of his class. Before long, Ernest became a 
conspicuous figure in the literary society of the metropolis. 
His bright and lively manners, his conversational powers, 
which were not inconsiderable, his sympathetic spirit, made 
him a general favourite. His earnestness, no doubt, made 
him somewhat of a bore to mere dilettanti or frivolous 
lovers of sensation, while there were others who complained 
of his extreme self-confidence and of the oracular tone in 
which all his opinions were advanced. His belief in the 
power of the press was one of the conditions of his own 
success as an editor, but it also led him to speak with an 
air of authority which was often offensive. If the press 
was the mightiest force in the country, and he was the true 
representative of the press, he had, of course, a claim to 
the deference and respect of others, which, however, they 
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were not always prepared to admit. Still, even those who 
were disposed to resent or ridicule these assumptions did 
not always lose their interest in a man whose ability was 
indisputable, and whose fervid sincerity always made him 
attractive. 

Happily for himself, Ernest was strong enough to keep 
himself free from the intoxicating influences of the flattery 
with which for a time he was followed on every side, his 
opponents, perhaps, paying him the higher tribute of all, 
because it was reluctant and unintentional, by the per- 
sistency with which they attacked him. Severe critics 
might probably have said that he became more self- 
conscious and more dogmatic, but no one could accuse him 
of any faltering in his loyalty to principle or decay in zeal 
on its behalf. What he was as an ardent young man at 
Melmerby, he continued amid all the seductive influences of 
London society. If there was any change in him at all it 
was in his views of men. The process of disillusion had, 
as we have seen, commenced at a comparatively early 
period, and it had gone at a greatly accelerated rate since 
he had come nearer the centre of political action. He was 
prepared, as any sensible man was sure to be, for a great 
deal of superficiality and hollowness in the gushing ad- 
mirers who buzzed around him at afternoon teas or conver- 
saziones. But from serious politicians, and especially from 
such as had earned a reputation for outspoken boldness in 
the popular cause, he expected something very different, and 
his experience in not a few cases was at once a disappoint- 
ment and a trouble. That he should be voted a fanatic 
and treated accordingly by those who had never cared to 
think out a great principle, and probably were unable to do 
so if they had made the attempt, and into whose minds 
there had never entered an idea that principle might be 
worth suffering for, was no more than he had nerved 
himself to encounter. The easy pliancy of mere party 
men who felt that for the sake of their political life they 
must please those on whose breath it depended, was no 
surprise to him. But the contrast, which was more than 
once forced upon him, between the public appearances of 
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some supposed to be sturdy champions of liberty, and their 
conduct behind the scenes, shook his confidence in politicians 
and induced a certain weariness of public life. 

The nearer he got to the centre, the more did he feel the 
lack of sympathy with his own resolute and somewhat 
impatient spirit. Opportunism seemed to be in the ascendent 
everywhere, toning down the zeal even of men who were 
esteemed the most advanced leaders of the popular party, 
and who certainly were inaccessible to merely selfish con- 
siderations. In the depression caused by the frequent 
disappointment of his expectations from men in whom he 
had placed implicit trust, Seaton was eminently useful to 
him. He pointed out that those on whom the responsibility 
for the conduct of a great movement rests must have 
respect to times and seasons, that an incessant agitation 
may retard rather than advance the cause on whose behalf 
it is carried on, that men are not necessarily time-servers 
because they have regard to the circumstances of the hour, 
and that they are the best and truest friends of any 
cause who know how to wait as well as how to work. 
Lessons like these are extremely unpalatable to young men 
of Ernest’s temper. They are prone to believe that any 
thought of expediency savours of half-heartedness if not 
of treason, and had it not been for his confidence in 
Seaton’s loyalty to principle he would have been slow to 
listen to his suggestions. As it was, his influence upon 
his mind was strengthening as well as moderating. 

In his own estimates of leading politicians Ernest ap- 
peared to his friends a little wayward. He sternly refused 
to bow down before the popular idol merely because he 
was popular, and on the other hand, often startled 
the party which he was supposed to belong by a com- 
mendation of one of their pet aversions. This attempt to 
discriminate between a statesman and his policy, so far as 
to keep our judgment of the one free from the bias of the 
other, was never more necessary than now, and never more 
difficult. Ernest deserved credit for his gallant endeavour, 

but it can hardly be said that it was successful. For, as 
was almost inevitable, his own personal prejudices were 
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reflected in his estimates, and consequently they failed to 
command general approval. Indeed, on the contrary, he 
lost not a little influence by the pertinacity with which he 
assailed the objects of his distrust or dislike. Had he been 
content to protest against the hasty and often most unfair 
judgments which eager partisans are often too ready to 
pronounce upon political opponents, he would have done 
valuable service. But the only way of doing this effectually 
is by the exclusion of the personal element altogether, and 
that is what is imperatively needed, if only for the sweeten- 
ing of our political controversies, at present so much em- 
bittered by mere feeling. It is with politics as with history. 
As soon as we turn aside from the consideration of a policy 
to discuss the merits of its advocates, the issue becomes 
inextricably confused. It has been thus with two of the 
most important controversies in our history. The beauty 
and misfortunes of Mary Stuart have caused numbers to 
forget the disaster with which her policy threatened the 
country, and the personal qualities of Charles I. have been 
pleaded as an excuse for his rash attempt to convert him- 
self into a despot and the unscrupulous means by which 
that end was sought. After all, a policy must be judged on 
its own merits. Of course if its representative can be 
shown to be insincere or selfish in its advocacy, it is right 
that he should be exposed; but personal criticism of 
this kind ought never to proceed on mere suspicion, 
and at very best is but a poor substitute for solid ar- 
gument. Unfortunately this was not the view which 
Ernest adopted. He was bent on converting the world 
to his own views of public men as well as of principles. 
Looked at from the standpoint of the journalist he was 
probably right. Unhappily there is nothing for which the 
public has so keen an appetite as the personals, as the 
American papers callthem. But it is an appetite which 
grows by that it feeds upon, and which needs to be restrained 
rather than encouraged. The great desire of our hero was 
to raise the tone as well as to extend the influence of 
journalism, but he certainly marred his own work by the 
continual obtrusion of his sentiments in relation to indi- 
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viduals. Pascal’s wise words on the general subject are 
specially relevant here. ‘‘ I blame equally those who take 
sides for praising man, those who are for blaming him, and 
those who amuse themselves with him: the only wise part 
is search for truth—search with many sighs.” 

If Ernest had felt this and acted accordingly, instead 
of taking the reputation of individuals into his care, 
making it his business to exalt one and put down another, 
he would have been spared the most serious troubles of his 
editorial career. For he was sometimes as reckless in 
assertion as he was vehement in feeling. The last thing to 
which he would consciously have stooped was misrepresen- 
tation or calumny. But in the intensity of his hostile feeling 
he was sometimes too ready to take up charges, and regard 
them as proved, which he ought to have submitted to most 
careful sifting. That he was frequently wrong in his esti- 
mates of men cela va sans dire. Probably he was more 
frequently wrong than right, for not only was his informa- 
tion limited and sometimes doubtful in its character, but 
his tests were unsatisfactory. He had his pet ideas and 
projects; whoever approved of them was an angel, but he 
that was of a contrary opinion was in the gall of bitterness 
and the bonds of iniquity. As might be expected, this 
trenchant mode of dealing with public men involved Th: 
Advance in continual broils. Angry protests, letters of 
remonstrance or of menace, exposures of mistakes and 
inconsistencies, threats of legal proceedings, poured on the 
unfortunate editor. But they hardly troubled him, so satis- 
fied was he not only as to the rectitude of his purposes, 
but as to the infallible accuracy of his judgments. He had 
always two or three of these personal difficulties on hand, 
and apparently revelled in them as a healthful excitement. 
He prided himself on what he pleasantly described as his 
courageous independence, what was really his callous indif- 
ference to the feelings of others. Had any one openly 
charged him with this he would have been greatly shocked, 
for he claimed to be pre-eminently a humanitarian, and it 
is not to be denied that he had a heart full of tenderness 
and sympathy. He was always the champion of the op- 
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pressed and the suffering, and did not restrict his sym- 
pathies to his fellow-men. He was a passionate opponent 
of vivisection, holding that any possible gain to science 
were but as small dust in the balance against the agonies 
inflicted upon dumb creatures. ‘In polities he was regarded 
as a sentimentalist, but his sentiment did not extend to 
public men. He held that inthe rough and tumble of politi- 
cal strife leaders especially must be prepared to give and 
take blows, and for himself he was anxious to make those 
blows as telling as possible. Especially was he resolved 
to enlighten the people whenever he supposed them to be 
deceived as to the character of their idol, and even when 
he did not think them wholly wrong he would do his utmost 
to correct any excessive veneration by reminding them that 
the feet of their idol were of clay. He was perfectly honest 
in his intentions, but as we have said, he was apt to be 
mistaken in his opinions. His antipathies, as his likings, 
were very strong, and his feelings coloured his views of 
every one, and when he had formed his estimate he was too 
credulous as to any story which seemed to justify its 
accuracy. 

A Mr. Bradburn Earle was at the time a prominent figure 
in public life. He had for years been an able and steady 
worker on the popular side. There was no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of his professions, the ardour with which 
he threw himself into every reforming movement, and the 
ability with which he served it had rightly given him a 
place in the front rank. But Ernest had conceived a pre- 
judice against him. It was as unreasoning as it was 
extreme, for all that he had to say in explanation or 
vindication was that Earle was not a leader to his mind. 
Had it stopped there, and had Ernest contented himself 
with satirical criticism of the speeches and acts of the other, 
all would have passed off with an interchange of the ameni- 
ties of controversy between the two men. For Earle was 
not one to be easily put down by any newspaper. He 
had had to fight his own way, and it was far easier and 
more congenial to him to return a blow with interest than 
to receive it with a meekness which Ernest would have 
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thought very becoming when he was the assailant, but 
‘) which he would have been very unlikely to display had he 
been attacked. The war of words, therefore, waxed fast 
and fierce between them, and it must be added that the ° 
politician proved himself, to say the least, a match for the 


editor. This did not help to improve matters. 


The more 


|| the latter was opposed, and the more conscious he was of 
the strength of his adversary’s case, the more wildly did he 


which Earle could not pass over. 


hit out, until, at length, he was provoked into a statement 


He was a zealous advocate of Prohibition, and in the 


fervour of his devotion had attacked the United Kingdom 
Alliance for its sluggishness and apathy. Nothing is more 
-common than this kind of impatience on the part of those 
who leave others to labour at the oar while they take the 


easier work of standing on the shore and encouraging them 


by their cheers, or, if need be, criticising their performance. 
I Earle had, of late years, grown rather fond of taking this 





Ernest far more than the occasion warranted. 


superior position, and in the speech in question had played 

|, the part of the candid friend with considerable unction and 
apparent success. He charged the leaders with being too 
much the slaves of a party, whereas their duty was to work. 

; for the one cause which had been committed in trust to them, 

§ and to which they should be faithful, whatever the conse- 

; quences to any party and to any leader. The speech excited 


It was to 


him a revelation of the man whom he had never trusted or 
liked, and it seemed a suitable opportunity for administer- 


ing the chastisement due for many such offences. On the 


one of its most severe and scathing articles. 


following evening, therefore, The Advance came out with 
Its opening 


‘entences were devoted to a calm and able exposure of the 
practical fallacy underlying the speech—the idea that the 
lofty disregard of party, on which Mr. Earle had insisted, 


could help on the triumph of any reform. It argued with 
great power and fulness of illustration that in an old coun- 
try like ours there is a strong and compact force of preju- 


| 
| dice and interest arrayed against all change, and that if 





reformers determine rashly and unadvisedly to throw them- 
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selves upon the powerful defences by which all vested rights 
and ancient privileges are defended, without any care to 
find support in the co-operation of the general army of 
' progress, they only court defeat and disaster. But pass- 
ing on from these general views, which were stated with 
that clear incisiveness and vigour which had won the paper 
so high a name, the writer rushed into an attack on the 
speaker. He did not even stop at charges of inconsistency 
with his former utterances, but did not hesitate to accuse 
him of miserable jealousy, and to attribute his present atti- 
tude to a wounded vanity or disappointed ambition; and 
then, as though he had warmed to the task as he advanced, 
he went on to insinuate that he was not faithful to the 


cause he advocated, and that while seeking to deprive’ 


the working man of his glass of beer, he indulged even 
to excess in the favourite wines of luxury and fashion. 
There could be no mistake as to the intention of the attack, 
though it was couched in such tones as to make it extremely 
doubtful whether it could be brought within the purview of 
the law. 

Earle, however, was one of the last men to submit quietly 
to an attack at once so malignant and unjust. It was use- 
less to enter on a formal reply, and the solicitor whom he 
consulted advised him that the language was so vague and 
ambiguous as to make the result of an appeal to the 
Courts, with their known disposition to discourage any 
restrictions upon free criticism, extremely doubtful. But he 
felt that he could not brook an insult so gross, so aggra- 
vated, and so unprovoked; and in this resolution he was 
confirmed by his son, a high-spirited young man, who had 
long resented the attacks of The Advance upon his father, 
and was eager to avail himself of this opportunity of 
punishing the offender. 

“Tt seems,” he said to his father, after they had talked 
over the subject for some time, “‘ as though you could do 
nothing, for you cannot stoop to argue with the cur. It is 
whipping that he needs, not reasoning, and I hope you will 
leave him in my hands.” 

* Don’t talk so foolishly, my boy,” was the father’s reply. 
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“You would do me more harm than good if you took the 
law in your own hands after this fashion.” 

‘Oh, as to that,” replied the son, ‘‘ there will be no need 
of any violent or illegal procedure on my part. These 
bullies and liars are always cowards, and I do not expect 
any difficulty in extracting a proper acknowledgment of his 
offence. Such vile personal calumnies are the disgrace of 
our newspapers, and I for one am prepared to run some 
risks in the hope of putting the nuisance down.” 

Russell Earle was a fine handsome young fellow, of 
wide sympathies and progressive ideas, of finer temper 
and higher culture than his father, in whom he had a 
profound faith, and for whom he had a strong affection. 
His face flushed with a natural emotion as he spoke, and 
had he stood by, Ernest himself might have quailed under 
the indign nt glance of the young man. His father 
yielded to his earnestness, and the son lost no time in 
seeking out the editor. 

He found him in his den, to which, after some difficulty, 
he succeeded in obtaining admission. Ernest was in the 
midst of the work of the day—immersed in letters, tele- 
grams, and papers. He was utterly unprepared for the 
vehemence with which the unknown visitor addressed 
him and demanded the reason of the base and unfounded 
attack on his father. Springing up hastily from his chair 
and confronting the intruder, he exclaimed : 

“Who are you, who thus rudely break in upon my 
work ?” 

‘The son of a better man than yourself, whom you have 
dared to hold up to public odium as guilty of offences which 
are utterly abhorrent to him. MHere,” he said, producing 
the number of The Advance containing the obnoxious 
article, “is your libel—a libel as false and as infamous as 
ever came even from your pen!” 

At first Ernest was confounded by the passion which ex- 
pressed itselfin every word of his assailant, which flashed from 
his eye, and which, as it seemed, might before long resort to 
violent action. But in one point of his judgment of him 
Russell Earle was mistaken. Ernest was no coward, and, in 
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truth, had no idea of being a bully. He was to some 
extent a.victim of prejudice, which had made him not only 
inconsiderate of the feelings of others, but somewhat too 
careless as to the accuracy of his own statements. A vague 
rumour about Mr. Earle’s habits had reached him, and he 
had allowed it to affect his criticism in such a way that he 
had given currency to a mendacious slander. Now that he 
was thrown on the defensive, however, he set himself to 
make such defence as was possible, and it must be said that 
it was sufficiently weak and halting. 

‘“T had no idea of injuring any man,” said Ernest. ‘I 
do not like your father, and I have not hesitated to say so, 
but in writing that article of which you complain I had no 
idea of going a step beyond what was already matter of 
publie scandal.” 

** You scoundrel!” exclaimed the enraged son; “‘ you pro- 
fess to be a censor of public morals, one of our finest and 
most conscientious teachers forsooth, and you dare to tell 
me that you have held up my father, who is worth a thou- 
sand of you both in principle and life, as a drunkard and 
a hypocrite on the strength of public scandal. Give me the 
name of one man who can by his own personal evidence 
substantiate your statement, or I shall brand and punish 
you as a liar!” And as he spoke he pulled a horsewhip out 
of his pocket, as though to indicate what the nature of the 
punishment would be. 

‘“‘ As you have recourse to such a style of controversy as 
this, leave my room at once,” shouted Ernest, who was 
about to ring the bell to summon assistance. 

“That is useless,’ said the other, quietly planting him- 
self with his back to the door. ‘This matter must be 
dealt with by you and me alone. As to your not liking my 
father, what ground have you for such a feeling ?” 

Instinct,” said Ernest, hastily. ‘‘ A very safe guide, as 
I believe.” 

“ So on this vague sentiment, which has no account what- 
ever to giveof itself, you persecute a man who, for all you know 
to the contrary, is high-minded and honourable, and who I, 
from my intimate knowledge, tell you is actually so. You 
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j describe him as a self-seeking adventurer, and now you 
crown the whole by this infamous insinuation, which you 
admit that you are not able to substantiate.” 

Nothing could have been better fitted to touch all that 
was best and noblest in Ernest than an appeal such as 
this. 

‘** Perhaps I have gone too far,” he said; ‘‘ but I believed 

: the truth of the reports which were abroad.” 
j “ Precisely,” replied the other. ‘‘ Your prejudice was so 
violent that you did not even ask for evidence—of which, let 
me tell you, there is not a fraction—but gave the story the 
authority of your paper, and propagated it far and wide.” 

** For that there can be only one mode of reparation. It 
is humiliating enough, but I must adopt it. You have 
convinced me that I have done an injustice, and I will make 
the public apology which is necessary. I grant that this is 
a poor compensation, but it is all that I can offer.” 

Russell gladly accepted the terms then proffered. 

“T cannot, however,” he said, “ profess any penitence 
tu. vhe heat I showed. I felt keenly on my father’s behalf, 
as I had a right to feel. Even nowI fear you judge him 

most unjustly. I know him to be a very different man 
from the presentment of him which your journal continually 
gives. But I am content to pass over this in the hope that 
if you will try in the future to deal more fairly by him.” 
y) Ernest gave no reply, but the lesson was not lost upon 
him. In due course the apology appeared, and it was so 
( honourable and ample as to impress the minds both of 
father andson. There were those who said that the tone of 
¥ the paper itself was modified as the result. It certainly was 
so in the case of Mr. Earle. 
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GEMS OF AMERICAN SACRED POETRY.* 


THE ABBOT PAPHNUTIUS. 


Low on the gray stone floor Paphnutius knelt 
Scourging his breast, and drawing tight his belt 
Of bloody nails. 


“*O God, dear God!” he cried, 
** These many years that I have erucified 
My sinful flesh, and called upon Thee night 
And day, are they all reckoned in Thy sight ? 
And wilt Thou tell me now which saint of Thine 
IT am most like? and is there bond or sign 
That I ean find him by, and win him here, 
That we may dwell as brothers close and dear ?” 


Silent the river kept its gentle flow 
Beneath the walls; the ash-trees to and fro 
Swayed silent, save a sigh; a sunbeam laid 
Its bar along the Abbot’s beads, which made 
Uncanny rhythm across the quiet air, 
The only ghost of sound which sounded there, 
As fast their smooth-worn balls he turned and told, 
And trembled, thinking he had been too bold. 
But suddenly, with solemn clang and swell, 
In the high tower rang out the vesper-bell ; 
And subtly hidden in the pealing tones, 
Melodious dropping from celestial thrones, 
These words the glad Paphnutius thrilling heard: 
“Be not afraid! In this thou hast not erred; 
Of all My saints, the one whose heart most suits 
To thine is one who, playing reedy flutes, 
In the great market-place goes up and down, 
While men and women dance, in yonder town.” 


Oh, much Paphnutius wondered, as he went 

To robe him for the journey. Day was spent, 
And cunning night had spread and lit her snares 
For souls made weak by weariness and cares, 
When to the glittering town the Abbot came. 
With secret shudder, half of fright, half shame, 





* Under this heading we propose to give brief pieces from American 
poets, selected from books little known in this country. 
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Close-cowled, he mingled in the babbling throng, 
And with reluctant feet was borne along 

To where, by torches’ fitful glare and smoke, 

A band of wantons danced, and screamed, and spoke 
Such words as fill pure men with shrinking fear. 
“Good Lord, deliver me! Can he be here,” 

The frightened Abbot said, ‘‘ the man I seek ?”’ 
Lo, as he spoke, a man reeled dizzy, weak 

With ribald laughter, clutching him by gown 
And shoulder; and before his feet threw down 
Soft twanging flutes, which rolled upon the stone 
And broke. Outcried the Abbot with a groan, 
Seizing the player firm in mighty hands, 
“Oman ! what doest thou with these vile bands 
Of harlots ? God hath told to me thou art 

A saint of His, and one whose life and heart 

Are like my own; and I have journeyed here 
For nought but finding thee.”’ 


In maze and fear 
The player lifted up his bloodshot eyes, 
And stammered drunkenly, “ Good father, lies 
Thy road some other way. Take better heed 
Next time thou seekest saints! One single deed 
Of good I never did. [I live in sins. 
Unhand me now! another dance begins.” 
“ Flute-player,”’ said the Abbot, stern and sweet, 
“God cannot lie! Some deed thou hast done meet 
For serving Him. Bethink thee now and tell. 
Where was it that the blessed chance befell ?”’ 
Half-sobered by the Abbot’s voice and mien, 
The player spoke again, ‘‘ No more I ween 
Of serving God, than if no God there were ; 
But now I do remember me of her 
That once I saved from hands of robber-men, 
Whose chief I was. I know I wondered then 
What new blood could have quickened in my veins. 
I gave her, spite myself, of our rich gains 
Three hundred pieces of good gold, to free 
Her husband and her sons from slavery. 
But love of God had nought to do with this. 
I know Him, love Him not; I do not miss 
Nor find Him in the world. I love my sins. 
Now let me go! another dance begins.” 
“Yes, go!” the Abbot gently said, and took 
His grasp from off his arm. “ But, brother, look, 
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If God has thus to thee this one good deed 
So fully counted, wilt thou not take heed 
Thyself, remembering Him ?” 


Then homeward slow be | 
Alone and sad, where he had thought to go 
Triumphant with a new-found brother-saint, 
The Abbot went. But vain he set restraint 
Upon his wondering thoughts: through prayer, through chant, ® 
The question ever rang, ‘‘ What could God want 
To teach me, showing me that sinful man 
As saint of nearest kin to me, who can 
Abide no sin of thought or deed.” 


=> 


Three days 
The Abbot went his patient, silent ways. 
The river lapped in gentle, silent flow 
The cloister-wall ; the ash trees to and fro 
Swayed silent, save a sigh ; the third night, came— 
Low rapping at the cloister-door, in shame 
And fear—the player ! iy 


EIN 


Then Paphuutius rose, 
His pale face kindled red with joyful glows ; 
The monks in angry, speechless wonder stood, 
Seeing this vagabond to brotherhood 
Made so welcome. But the Abbot said, 
**O brothers! this flute-player in such stead 
Is held of God, that, when in loneliness he 
I knelt and prayed for some new saint to bless 
Our house, God spoke, and told me this man’s name 
As his who should be brother when he came.” 





Flute-player and Paphnutius both have slept 
In dust for centuries. The world has kept 
No record of them save this tale, which sets 
But bootless lesson ; still the world forgets } 
That God knows best what hearts are counted His ; 
Still men deny the thing whose sign they miss ; 
Still pious souls pray as Paphnutius prayed 
For brother-souls iu their own semblance made ; 
And slowly learn, with outcries and complaints, 
That publicans and sinners may be saints ! 
MRS. HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 
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IN HIM WE LIVE. 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 

In lowly paths of service free ; 
Tell me thy secret ; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care ; 
Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear winning words of love ; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay 

X And guide them in the homeward way. 


© Master, let me walk with Thee 
} Before the taunting Pharisee ; 
Help me to bear the sting of spite, 
The hate of men who hide Thy light, 
The sore distrust of souls sincere 
P Who cannot read Thy judgments clear, 
The dulness of the multitude 
Who dimly guess that Thou art good. 


Teach me Thy patience ; still with Thee 
ie In closer, dearer company, 
In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong, 
In hope that sends a shining ray 
Far down the future’s broadening way, 
In place that only Thou canst give, 
With Thee, O Master, let me live! 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


ee 





MR. FORSTER AND THE NONCONFORMISTS.* 
II. 





Tue interest of Mr. Wemyss Reid’s charming piece of bio- 
graphy, which certainly will take rank among the best 
books of the kind, is largely due to the fact that the man 
and his work are so closely linked together. We find him 
here in the records of his private life, or in his letters, 
precisely what we should have expected him to be from his 
public action. Whatever else he might have become, he 
could never have become a diplomatist, for he was abso- 





‘Life of Right Honourable W. E. Forster. By T. Wemyss Ret. 
2 Vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
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If God has thus to thee this one good deed 
So fully counted, wilt thou not take heed 
Thyself, remembering Him ?” 


Then homeward slow 
Alone and sad, where he had thought to go 
Triumphant with a new-found brother-saint, 
The Abbot went. But vain he set restraint 


Upon his wondering thoughts: through prayer, through chant, 


The question ever rang, ‘‘ What could God want 
To teach me, showing me that sinful man 

As saint of nearest kin to me, who can 

Abide no sin of thought or deed.” 


Three days 
The Abbot went his patient, silent ways. 
The river lapped in gentle, silent flow 
The cloister-wall; the ash trees to and fro 
Swayed silent, save a sigh ; the third night, came— 
Low rapping at the cloister-door, in shame 
And fear—the player ! 


Then Paphuutius rose, 
His pale face kindled red with joyful glows ; 
The monks in angry, speechless wonder stood, 
Seeing this vagabond to brotherhood 
Made so welcome. But the Abbot said, 
**O brothers! this flute-player in such stead 
Is held of God, that, when in loneliness 
I knelt and prayed for some new saint to bless 
Our house, God spoke, and told me this man’s name 
As lis who should be brother when he came.” 


Flute-player and Paphnutius both have slept 
In dust for centuries. The world has kept 
No record of them save this tale, which sets 
But bootless lesson ; still the world forgets 
That God knows best what hearts are counted His ; 
Still men deny the thing whose sign they miss ; 
Still pious souls pray as Paphnutius prayed 
For brother-souls iu their own semblance made ; 
And slowly learn, with outcries and complaints, 
That publicans and sinners may be saints ! 


MRS. HELEN HUNT JACKSON, 
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IN HIM WE LIVE. 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 

In lowly paths of service free ; 

Tell me thy secret; help me bear 

The strain of toil, the fret of care ; 
Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear winning words of love ; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay 
And guide them in the homeward way. 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 
Before the taunting Pharisee ; 

Help me to bear the sting of spite, 
The hate of men who hide Thy light, 
The sore distrust of souls sincere 

Who cannot read Thy judgments clear, 
The dulness of the multitude 

Who dimly guess that Thou art good. 


Teach me Thy patience ; still with Thee 
In closer, dearer company, 
In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong, 
In hope that sends a shining ray 
Far down the future’s broadening way, 
In place that only Thou canst give, 
With Thee, O Master, let me live! 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 





Or 


MR. FORSTER AND THE NONCONFORMISTS.* 
II. 


Tue interest of Mr. Wemyss Reid’s charming piece of bio- 
graphy, which certainly will take rank among the best 
books of the kind, is largely due to the fact that the man 
and his work are so closely linked together. We find him 
here in the records of his private life, or in his letters, 
precisely what we should have expected him to be from his 
public action. Whatever else he might have become, he 
could never have become a diplomatist, for he was abso- 

‘Life of Right Honourable W. E. Forster. By T. Wemyss Ret. 
2 Vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
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lutely without capacity for finesse or intrigue. Mr. Forster 
could be, and often was, extremely irritating to an opponent, 
but the impression which he always gave was that of 
thorough straightforwardness, and that impression is 
thoroughly sustained by these records of his personal 
history. Apparently he did not find it easy to understand 
how any one could differ from his opinions, and was too 
prone to take such difference as a personal offence, but 
his antagonism, though very resolute and unbending, was 
open and straightforward. His mind was extremely prac- 
tical, and he had little or no respect for what appeared to 
him needless or overstrained scruples. His admirers would 
probably claim for him that he looked to logic rather than 
to sentiment, but even this must be received with qualifica- 
tions, for he could make very short work of logic when it 
seemed to stand in the way of practical results. He kept 
his eye steadily fixed on an object to be attained, and was as 
impatient of any theoretic as of any sentimental objection 
that seemed to stand in his way. We cannot say that the 
biography leaves on us the impression that he was a really 
great man. Great qualities he had—a stern independence 
which had in it much of the temper of his Puritan ancestry, 
a high sense of duty and a dauntless courage in its dis- 
charge, an honest desire to do the right, a deep and real 
sympathy with the people. Qualities like these cannot well 
be too highly estimated in the present condition of political 
life in this country, and, in addition to them, he had a 
singular power of fascinating men, which certainly is one 
of the essential qualities of political leadership. Yet it is 
open to doubt whether he could ever have held that first 
place in the Liberal party to which he so aspired. Writing 
as to an interview with Lord Granville on the subject, he 
says: “I came away with the leadership given up—not 
without a pang, but with the full belief that I had done the 
right thing.”” Our own conviction is that such leadership 
was never within his reach. He might have been chosen 
by the Parliamentary representatives of the party, but we 
cannot believe that a politician who, as this book shows, 
had in his early experience of ministerial life, succeeded in 
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awakening the distrust, and in some cases positive an- 
tagonism, of several of his colleagues, including Mr. Bright, 
could ever have proved himself a successful chief, or could 
for any long period have held the first position. Mr. Reid 
says, “There would have been no question as to Mr. 
Forster’s fitness for the leadership if it had not been for 
the unhappy differences with the Birmingham League on 
the Education question.” We do not agree in this estimate of 
Mr. Forster’s qualities, but even supposing it to be correct, 
what a tremendous ‘‘but” is that which is introduced. 
Mr. Reid minimizes it by talking, as heis only too prone to 
do, of the “unhappy differences with the Birmingham 
League.” It was not the ‘“‘ Birmingham League,” however, 
that was arrayed in opposition to his policy, for the Noncon- 
formist sentiment of the whole country had been so outraged, 
not less by Mr. Forster’s mode of advocacy than by his policy, 
that his election to the leadership would have meant so 
serious a reduction of the strength of the party as to make 
it comparatively impotent. His position in his own con- 
stituency sufficiently indicates this. There can be no ques- 
tion now that he was returned in 1874 by Tory votes. Of 
course a large section of the Liberal party voted for him, 
but it would be greatly to overrate the Liberal strength to 
suppose that it alone could have given Mr. Forster a 
majority over the 8,400 votes polled for his Liberal oppo- 
nents. But Bradford was his stronghold, and the defections 
there were certainly less than they would have been in 
other parts of the country. It is useless to ignore the 
fact that Mr. Forster had driven a line of cleavage through 
the party, and it was likely to become still wider. 

It is only as this is frankly recognized that justice can be 
done to Mr. Forster’s opponents. The manifest feeling 
against Mr. Chamberlain is, perhaps, the most serious blot 
on Mr. Wemyss Reid’s book. It appears at an inauspicious 
time for that distinguished representative of Birmingham. 
If we protest against the animus which pervades the 
references to him, it is not because we are less decided in 
our condemnation of his present attitude and policy than 
his keenest opponents. Mr. Chamberlain is to us a simple 
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puzzle. We do not remember any politician who has thrown 
away so commanding a position or sacrificed such pro- 
mising prospects. That fact compels us to reject the theory 
always so ready to hand in the case of politicians, that he 
has been governed by an unworthy ambition. If we ac- 
cepted that, we must credit him with an unusual lack of 
political insight, but even his enemies can hardly be pre- 
pared to brand him as incapable. But his action is not 
less obnoxious to us because we refuse to attribute it to 
ambitious motives. Unfortunately many will only too 
eagerly catch at such an explanation, and will read Mr. 
Chamberlain’s action in the Education controversy and in 
the Kilmainham negotiations of 1882 in the light of present 
events. We can only protest against the unfairness. We 
remember with satisfaction our association with Mr. 
Chamberlain in the former case. It was a contest for 
principle and for principle only. That principle went 
deeper even than the Education question, for Mr. Forster 
made no secret of his ecclesiastical preferences. He was 
imbued with the idea of Mr. Matthew Arnold, and would 
have had the State keep an ‘‘ educated Christian gentleman 
in every parish,’ and of all theories of an Establishment 
that is the most repulsive to Nonconformist opinions. 
Whatever view we might take of his character and abilities, 
we were bound to oppose his principles and the policy 
based upon them. Mr. Wemyss Reid says : 


It may seem strange to some that Forster should have been thus 
eruelly deserted by the men who but a few years before had shed tears 
of joy when they learned that he had passed safely through the ordeal 
of an election petition; and it may be that here and there harsh 
judgments will be passed upon the character of the Bradford Liberals 
because of their action at this time. But so far as the overwhelming 
majority of the Liberals of Bradford were concerned, though they 
turned from him and fought him, they never lost their old respect for 
him, and were no worse friends with him in private because they 
believed that they were bound to become his enemies in public. 


These closing words are extremely suggestive, showing 
how thoroughly the biographer has caught the tone of his 
hero, and unconsciously supplying the key to the failures 
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of Mr. Forster’s statesmanship. ‘‘ They believed that they 
were bound to become his enemies in public.” Poor misguided 
men! they did not know a true friend, but were so pos- 
sessed by a strong delusion that though they could admire 
his ability and his pluck, and were even fascinated by his 
estimable personal qualities, they believed themselves bound 
to oppose his public action. The truth is, however infatu- 
ated their action might seem to Mr. Forster, they had to 
choose between intelligent and deliberate convictions and 
personal feeling, and they stood by the former. It may be 
that in doing this they sometimes gave utterance to their 
disappointment in language which was all too strong, and 
which certainly was keenly resented by Mr. Forster. So far 
as they erred in this way they are open to censure, and have 
but little ground of complaint, even though the penalty may 
be somewhat in excess of the offence. What they may reason- 
ably object to is the quiet assumption that Mr. Forster was 
so certainly right that opposition to him, where it was not 
the result of crass stupidity or of blind fanaticism, could be 
due only to some unworthy personal motive. The simple 
fact was that, in the great controversies of Mr. Forsier’s 
life, his antagonists were contending for principles which 
were as dear to them as any which he held, and in relation 
to which they were quite as likely to be right. 

A point often discussed in the course of the Education 
conflict was as to which of the views was most in harmony 
with the traditions and aims of the Liberal party. No 
effort was spared then, and none is spared now, to show 
that they are the true Liberals who are contending for the 
endowment of sectarian institutions out of national funds. 
Of course, had this view been set forth in its bald form, so 
that it should have been at once recognized as a contention 
for some vested rights of sects and parsons, it would at 
once have been repudiated by the vast majority of Liberals. 
But Mr. Forster had very much of the power which 
he ascribed to Mr. Gladstone—his ‘‘ wonderful power of 
persuasion.’ If he lacked that part of the gift by which 
Mr. Gladstone ‘‘ can persuade most people of most things,” 
it certainly might have been said of him with perfect truth, 
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“he can persuade himself of almost anything.” In saying 
this, we no more intend to impute insincerity to him than 
he did when using this language of his former chief. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Forster really believed that there 
were great numbers of the people who preferred a sectarian 
school to one of a more catholic character, and that in the 
concessions which he made to the denominational party, he 
was maintaining a popular right. As a matter of fact, the 
Roman Catholics were the only sect who felt strongly on 
this point. .The Anglican clergy and a section of the 
Methodist ministers were exceedingly desirous to maintain 
their own influence over primary education, but there is no 
evidence that any considerable proportion of the people 
sympathized with their aims, still less that in the selection 
of a school for their children, they would have been governed 
by sectarian feelings rather than by a regard to educational 
efficiency. In the metropolis, indeed, and in other large 
towns, the managers of these ‘‘ voluntary” schools have 
been continually complaining of the unfair competition of 
the Board, and crying out for protection against it. In 
these cases it is clear that the wishes of the parents and the 
interests of the parents have been sacrificed for the sake of 
these sectarian institutions. If we turn to the agricul- 
tural districts, the evil presents itself in a different form. 
There Nonconformist children are forced into Church 
schools in contemptuous indifference to the right on which 
Mr. Forster was so fond of insisting, when he wanted to 
represent his policy as essentially Liberal. No doubt he 
was perfectly honest and conscientious in all this, but it 
was not to be expected that those who looked at the subject 
from an opposite standpoint, who refused to be caught by 
phrases, and went to the underlying facts, and who believed 
that a preponderating clerical or sectarian ‘influence in 
the schools would interfere with real educational progress, 
should be deceived by his specious reasonings, or should 
fail to oppose & owtrance a policy which was not only com- 
promising great principles of religious liberty, but was 
injurious to the interests of education also. 

Nonconformists were only confirmed in their view by 
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the kind of applause which Mr. Forster received. As Mr. 
Bright, in his better days, was accustomed to teach us, 
there is nothing which a true Liberal statesman should 
regard with more suspicion than the praises of his Tory 
opponents. Assuredly the history of the Liberal Ministry 
of 1874 goes to confirm the truth of this warning. Its 
decline commenced on the day when Mr. Forster accepted 
the cheers of the Tory benches and the favouring criticisms 
of the Tory journals, and was content to defeat the very 
men whom he was supposed to represent in the Cabinet by 
the aid of their most bitter opponents. How little value 
attached to their favour was sufficiently shown during his 
Irish secretariat. All the admiration they had professed 
for his patriotism and independence did not restrain them 
when they were able, by means of the House of Lords, to 
strike a blow at his first measure for the pacification of 
Ireland by the rejection of the ‘‘ Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill.” Nor did it prevent them from dealing the 
coup de grdéce to his administration. If men’s memories 
were not so treacherous, they would not be bamboozled 
by Unionist talk about “ firm government.” Mr. Forster 
tried it, and he was defeated by the combination of the two 
sections of the confederacy. Of Mr. Chamberlain’s action in 
the Cabinet we have heard enough, but it is often con- 
veniently forgotten that there was efficient co-operation 
among Tories outside. ‘‘ A section of the Tories ” (says Mr. 
Wemyss Reid) “‘ had shown a disposition to coquet with the 
Parnellites, and an ex-minister, Sir John Hay, had placed a 
motion against the continuance of Coercion on the notice 
paper.” Such was the gratitude of the Tory supporters 
of Mr. Forster’s educational policy. Yet, in the heat of 
the controversy, these were the men by whom he was 
strengthened against his old supporters. Nothing could 
well be more satisfactory to them. The Liberal party was 
rent in twain, and its most loyal section was being con- 
stantly snubbed and humiliated by one of the Ministry 
whom it had done so much to put in power, and whom, as 
the election which followed sufficiently proved, it was able 
to place in a minority simply by an abatement of its old 
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enthusiasm. Mr. Reid quotes with apparent approval a 
sentence from a friendly note of Lord Houghton’s : 


* There is nothing that riles mankind so much as seeing the objects 
they desire accomplished by other means than their own. Thus the 
Radicals are indignant at popular education being brought about with 
Conservative assistance as Mazzini and Garibaldi being brought about 
by Victor Emmanuel. But the Mialls of England and Italy must 
submit to their lot. Sic vos non vobis is the law of the world,” .. . 
Not knowing (says the biographer) that to no two men in the Ministry 
had the idea of carrying the measure by Conservative votes been more 
repugnant than to Forster and Lord Ripon; they believed that the 
former deliberately preferred to win the applause of his opponents 
rather than the approval of his friends. And he had to bear the 
brunt of it all alone. Birmingham stormed at him; Bradford up- 
braided ; the Nonconformists suspected or detested him ; philosophical 
Radicals wrote of him as the “great Trimmer’; and the whole 
Radical party, with some honourable exceptions, looked upon him as 
. deserter, or something worse—a traitor. It is well that one should 
bear in mind the wise judgment of a cool-headed, warm-hearted cynic 
like Lord Houghton, who, without knowing the truth as to Forster’s 
real opinions concerning the Bill, could still clearly see the ludicrous 
side of the controversy raised by his antagonists (i. 523). 

We might almost be content to rest our case on this 
statement. The cynics, whether warm-hearted or other- 
wise, were all against us, but we have not been in the 
habit of receiving instructions as to our actions in matters 
where great principles are involved from cynics or men of 


the world. It is not wonderful that they look on the Iudi- 


crous side of a controversy, and probably see that much 
more clearly than others who are dealing with it as a 
serious matter, and who possibly look too exclusively on 
that side of the question. The fact, however, that Conser- 
vatives—or Liberals with Conservative leanings—were so 
satisfied, and, as Mr. Wemyss Reid admits, the Radicals 
almost as unanimous in their disapproval, affords some 
presumption that they were right who opposed the policy. 
The biographer is of opinion that the vast majority of Mr. 
Forster’s fellow-countrymen were on his side. It may have 
been 80, for, in the state of parties in this country, a Liberal 
statesman who divides his own party and is able to com- 
bine with the section which follows him the Conservative 
forces is pretty sure to command a majority. But that 
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proves nothing as to the real merit of his measures, still 
less as to their accordance with true Liberal principles. 
Mr. Wemyss Reid succeeds in showing that Mr. Forster 
acted from necessity rather than from choice in retaining 
some features of the Bill which were objectionable, and 
contends that the Bill was as Liberal as could have been 
passed. All this, however, does not affect the crucial 
points that Mr. Forster stoutly maintained principles 
which the Nonconformists felt themselves bound sternly to 
resist. We never doubted that the effect of the Bill would 
give a great impetus to national education, and we appre- 
ciated so fully the gain which would thus be secured, that 
we should have been prepared to listen favourably to any 
appeal based on the expediency of accepting the best pos- 
sible measure instead of waiting for an ideal, which, if 
attainable at all, was certainly remote. That was not the 
ground on which we were ever met. Mr. Forster set him- 
self to silence our deputations, not to conciliate, and we 
have more than once seen the most mild and moderate 
men among us come away exasperated by the tone he had 
adopted. We who have been again and again reproached 
for bibliolatry, and who had devoted our whole lives to the 
teachings of the Bible, were addressed as though we were 
enemies of the Book, whose authority was with us supreme. 
The friends of Mr. Forster are indignant at the aspersions 
cast upon him, the worst of them being that he was unduly 
influenced by ambition. Can they not understand the feel- 
ings of those of us who were assailed by accusations which, 
had they been true, or had even a semblance of truth in 
them, would have proved us recreant to the principles which 
we have always professed to hold in the deepest reverence. 
Even Professor Huxley was called in to witness against us 
for our infidelity to the Bible, and yet our whole offence 
was that we loved it too well to accept the aid of the State 
in forcing it upon unbelievers. If there was any excess of 
feeling on the one side, it was certainly equalled on the 
other. Mr. Forster did not indulge in such unfounded 
accusations, but he failed to recognize that any objection we 
might have to Bible reading in schools had its root in a 
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profound reverence for the Book. It would not, however, 
have been difficult at any period of the controversy to have 
settled it by a provision that the reading of the Bible without 
note or comment should be the only religious teaching in 
Board Schools. But to any such proposal Mr. Forster always 
opposed a non possumus. We knew the compromise was not 
logical, and were necessarily silent when met by arguments. 
But as logie was not governing the measure on other 
points, we failed to see why, on this one alone, it should be 
regarded as a fatal bar to any compromise. 

To sum up on this Education question. We are not dis- 
posed to rob Mr. Forster of the honour which belongs to 
him as the author of the Education measure. For one 
sentence in the biography we are especially thankful, and 
are anxious to give it all the weight to which it is fairly 
entitled. ‘He was willing to yield upon almost every 
other question— compulsion, denominational teaching, 
treatment of voluntary schools, so long as he could write 
upon the Statute Book a declaration in the name of Parlia- 
ment, that English children were henceforth to have évery- 
where the opportunity of being educated.” ‘ If in order 
to secure this object he made concessions which we not 
only cannot approve but think unnecessary, we are quite 
ready to ascribe even such mistakes to the very eagerness 
of his desire which made him overrate the difficulties of an 
achievement on which his heart was set. That he did 
overrate them we do not question. The people of England 
were so determined on a measure of National Education, 
that the clerical party could not have resisted him with 
any success, even though he had taken a more decided 
course. But he was surrounded by men who had not the 
faintest sympathy with Nonconformist scruples, if indeed 
they understood them. On the other hand, he was con- 
tinually plied by the arguments of those who believed in 
denominational teaching. It must not be forgotten that 
Lord Ripon, to whom we have so many references, was 
his nominal chief as President of the Council. There is 
very much in his lordship to admire, and we should be the 
last to put any ban upon him because his conscientious 
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convictions have led him to join the Church which, from 
its very principles, must be an enemy of real freedom and 
progress. But the influence of one who was inclining in 
that direction was about the last we should have desired to 
have employed in shaping an educational measure. Look- 
ing, therefore, at Mr. Forster’s surroundings, and remem- 
bering his own tendencies, it is easy to understand why he 
should have been more disposed to the denominationalists 
than might have been expected from his education or his 
political professions. We have no reproach to bring 
against him except that we believe him to have pursued 
a mistaken policy. We believe in his conscientious- 
ness and respect him for it. So far from impugning his 
motives, we can recognize their nobility and patriotism, but 
inasmuch as we regarded his conceptions of national duty as 
radically false, we were bound to oppose him, as under like 
conditions we should oppose him again at the risk of incur- 
ring the censure of all the cynics of society as well as of all 
those excellent and well-intentioned, though, as we think, 
very mistaken people, whose motto is, “Perish principles! 
let us have practical results.” 

The State Church was, in truth, the radical cause of dif- 
ference between Mr. Forster and Nonconformists. Mr. 
Wemyss Reid is so full of the idea to which we have 
already referred, that the cause of their opposition to the 
Education measure was disappointment because it did not 
help on their own special movement, that he more than 
once recurs to it. ‘‘It has already been shown,” he says, 
with a confidence which identifies a bare statement with 
positive proof, ‘‘ that in no small degree the bitterness with 
which he was assailed by the opponents of the Education 
policy had its root in the disappointment felt by those who 
had entertained this expectation.”’ The only expectation 
ever cherished by Dissenters was that an Education Bill 
proposed by the Ministry which had abolished the State 
Church in Ireland would be constructed on principles of 
religious equality. That it was not so was due, no doubt, 
to Mr. Forster’s own views on the question of national 
religion. These he expounded to the electors of Bradford 
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in a speech which provoked considerable criticism at the 
time, and in which Mr. Forster definitely separated himself 
from those Radicals who believe that a National Church 
must involve political injustice to those who do not belong 
to its communion, as well as from Nonconformists who 
maintain that it is an injury to true religion. His view is 
that the presence of an educated Christian gentleman in 
every parish is so great a blessing to the community that 
nothing could induce him to assent to its withdrawal. 


The chief of these changes would be the destruction of the parochial 
system. Now what do I mean by the parochial system? Simply 
this,—that at this moment there is not a place in England, no 
country place however remote, no back slum in any city however 
squalid, in which there is not a minister of religion, a State servant, 
whose business it is to care for the highest good of every man, 
woman, and child in those places. I am not prepared to ask the 
State to dismiss those servants. And not only is it the business of 
these ministers of religion thus to care for these parishioners, but 
these parishioners know that it is their business. There is not a 
man or a woman amongst them, however poor or degraded, who, when 
sick or suffering, or beset with the trials of this life, has not a right 
to go to this parish clergyman and ask him “ what can you tell me 
about this better life to come?” I am not prepared to take from 
these men and women this right, and I am the less prepared to do 
so because I know that vast numbers of these dwellers in hovels or 
cellars go neither to the parish church nor to any church or chapel. 
I wish them to know, and I wish them to continue to know, that 
they have a right to ask these ministers of religion, these State 
servants, for this help, not because they belong to this or that con- 
gregation, but because they are Englishmen (ii. 183). 


It is hardly necessary to say that this deliverance, if it 
stood alone, is sufficient to indicate the irreconcilable 
nature of the differences which separated the speaker from 
Nonconformists. We do not, of course, mean Noncon- 
formists of the type of Dr. Rigg—the men who seem never 
weary of paying homage to the State Church, though refus- 
ing to enter its communion—but those who regard the 
establishment of any Church by the will of the majority as 
an undue extension of their rights at the expense of the 
minority, a violation of the’domain of conscience, and the 
degradation of a great spiritual service into a State 
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function. Every point in Mr. Forster’s statement is an 
offence to such men. It traverses their most cherished 
principles, it outrages their most sacred feelings. They 
dislike its view of religion and religious work, they deny 
the existence of the right supposed to belong to each 
member of the communion, they are indignant at the 
suggestion that this is a true representation of the State 
Church as it exists. They would urge on the one hand that 
the clergy would accept no such definition of their position 
and functions, and on the other hand that the Noncon- 
formists are of their own free will providing for the very 
wants which seem to Mr. Forster to necessitate the inter- 
position of the State. The specious plea is one which is 
persistently put forth by a little school, of which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold was the prophet, and J’he Spectator the able repre- 
sentative in the press. But it is not one which even the 
clergy themselves would accept. It is curious, indeed, to 
note how completely Mr. Forster had cast off all the 
principles of his early Quakerism. He, once a member of 
a sect which beyond all others has insisted on the spiritual 
and even mystical aspects of Christian teachings, had 
passed into the most extreme and hard Erastianism. Of 
the spontaneous ministry of devoted labourers for Christ 
he takes no account, unless these also be the functionary 
of the State on whose services every citizen has a claim 
as an authorized religious teacher. And this is an 
argument for perpetuating an institution whose defenders 
boast that it is independent of the State altogether, 
and whose clergy would resent with an indignation 
we can both understand and honour, that in no sense 
are they to be regarded as servants of the State. It is not 
the Church of England as it is which Mr. Forster defends, 
but an entirely different institution which would need to be 
discussed on its own merits, and which we venture to say 
would be laughed out of court at once but for the hope on 
the part of the defenders of the existing Establishment that 
it might be used as a defence for their own Church. But we 
must not argue the question here. Enough for us to have 
shown that the conflict between Mr. Forster and Noncon- 
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formists was inevitable, and would have become even more 
intense as the question of Disestablishment was brought 
more within the area of practical politics. 





A TRIP TO THE EAST. 
a¥s 

BEFORE resuming our journey onward we went, as in duty 
bound, to see the sights of Nazareth. I must, however, 
frankly confess that this task was performed in a somewhat 
perfunctory manner, for, after all, the chief interest of 
Nazareth lies in the natural beauty of the place and the 
fact of its having been the home of Joseph and Mary, 
rather than in the multitude of conflicting traditions which 
have sprung up in connection with the rivalries of the 
religious sects. Take, for example, the disputed question 
as to the scene of the Annunciation. Three separate 
localities put in claims to be the spot on which the Virgin 
stood when she received the angelic visitation. There is, 
in the first place, the grotto in the Latin convent at one 
extremity of Nazareth; there is, in the second place, the 
Greek Church of the Annunciation at the opposite end of 
the town; and—last and most wonderful of all—there is the 
‘** Santa Casa” or “‘ Holy House,” which stands on the hill 
of Loretto, overlooking the Adriatic Gulf, and may, in 
accordance with the tradition of the Roman Catholic 
Church, be called the European Nazareth. This tradition 
relates how the house of Nazareth was conveyed by angels, 
first to the heights above Fiume, at the head of the 
Adriatic Gulf, then to the plain, and lastly to Loretto 
itself. Loretto is, consequently, regarded as an actual 
fragment of the Holy Land, and as such it has come to be 
the favourite resort of pilgrims who belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The duty of sight-seeing having been accomplished, our 
journey was once more resumed. The weather was as bad 
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as on the previous day, and the continuous downpour of 
rain made progress more and more difficult. Our mules 
had not gone far, when one of them fell and literally burst 
itself to pieces. We were compelled to leave the tent 
which it carried behind, and get on as best we could 
without it. The mountain tracts had been converted by 
the rains into torrents, and those on the plains into 
marshes, in which the horses sank to their bellies. A 
journey which should only take six hours could now 
scarcely be accomplished in eight. Moreover, we hear 
that the snow has fallen to such an extent on Mount 
Hermon that the road we intended to take is completely 
blocked, and we must consequently circle round the 
mountain. We reached the village of Kefr-Kenna, which 
is supposed to be the Cana of the Gospels, when the rain 
was at its height. It came down in solid sheets, and it will 
readily be imagined that we were glad to rush for shelter 
to the house of the priest, who officiates at the small 
Greek chapel erected on the spot where the miracle of 
turning water into wine is said to have been performed. 
The priest is an Arab, and cannot speak a word of any 
language except Arabic. His house is a palace compared 
to the mud-huts around; but it consists of a single room, 
in which all the members of the priest’s numerous family 
eat and sleep. We were very kindly received. Our wet 
coats were pulled off and dried, and we were made to 
sit round the charcoal brazier, while the priest himself 
proceeded to make coffee for us. He had two pretty 
daughters and several sons, who, along with all the 
other respectable Arabs of the village, crowded round 
to see us, and stared at us with wonder and astonish- 
ment, as if we had been creatures from another world. 
They were anxious to learn what news we brought 
from Europe, and particularly desired to know whether 
it was true that Russia had sent cannons to batter 
down Jerusalem! It is wonderful what an interest the 
Arabs throughout the East take in European affairs, 
and what strange stories they find not the slightest 
difficulty in believing. Our conversation, which was long 
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and animated, was of course carried on through the medium 
of our dragoman ; and it may possibly have gained rather 
than lost in interest from this circumstance. We gave our 
hosts cigarettes ; and those who imagine that all women 
in the East are merely slaves, will perhaps be interested to 
learn that the ladies of the company were permitted to join 
in this luxury. In the meantime the rain had fortunately 
ceased, so that we were able, after inspecting the little 
church, and the sacred wine-jars therein contained, to 
renew our journey under more favourable auspices. It was 
late in the afternoon when from the brow of a hill we 
caught sight, all of a sudden, of the Lake of Galilee, which 
lay at our feet. The view from this point is beyond ques- 
tion one of the most imposing in the whole of Palestine, 
and, as it happened, we saw it under the best of con- 
eeivable circumstances. Part of the lake lay dark under 
the shadow of the heavy rain-clouds, and part was burnished 
like silver by the rays of the evening sun. The southern 
extremity was dark and lowering in gloom, but a brilliant 
tooth of rainbow rose out of the darkness against the 
furrowed line of mountains which stand out sheer on the 
farther side of the lake. The moment was a striking and 
impressive one. It was the moment of transition from 
storm to serenity, when Nature seems to pause as if she 
almost repented of her anger. When we had satisfied our 
souls with the sight of this wondrous scene, we descended 
to the town of Tiberias, close by the water’s edge. The 
palm-trees and the ruined walls, with the Arab goatherds 
clambering amongst them, made the entrance to the town 
as picturesque as the heart of man could desire; but inside, 
it is, it must be confessed, a squalid and miserable place. 
For ourselves, however, we had no cause whatsoever to com- 
plain. We were most hospitably received by the brothers at 
the Franciscan convent; and the prior, who is an amiable 
old gentleman with a long white beard, made himself par- 
ticularly agreeable. We were given two bedrooms, and a 
separate room for dinner—a luxury which is best appre- 
ciated when you have been deprived of it for a time, and 
which we appreciated all the more as we knew that this 
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was the last house-shelter on our way to Damascus, there 
being no alternative but our tents for the three nights 
which still remained. 

On the following morning the sky was cloudless, and the 
lake looked so beautiful and so inviting that we decided to 
send on our horses to Tell Hum—supposed by Captain 
Wilson to be the site of the ancient Capernaum—and to 
take a boat ourselves. We had five oarsmen and a 
felucca sail, and as the wind was fair and favourable, our 
voyage was rapidly and pleasantly accomplished. On our 
left was the Mountain of the Beatitudes, the scene of the 
Sermon on the Mount; on our right the hills where 
the five thousand were fed. The lake is about as long as 
Windermere, but considerably larger in breadth. It is 
more than six hundred feet below the level of the sea, and 
the climate, like that of the Dead Sea, is almost of a 
tropical character. All sorts of birds abound. King- 
fishers—blue, green, and scarlet—dart about in the sun, 
and great lazy pelicans swim amidst a crowd of ducks, 
divers, waterhens, and an endless variety of fowls. When 
we landed, and mounted our horses, the rain began again, 
and drizzled all day long. The road was very rough, and 
it had not the merit of being interesting. We passed no 
villages or any sign of civilization, and saw little for the 
remainder of the day except barren and stony mountains. 
We Junched in the ruined archway of an old keep, which 
is dignified with the name of Khan Jubb Yisef, and which 
has acquired this appellation from an exploded tradition, 
current among the old Arabian geographers, to the effect 
that the pit into which Joseph was thrown by his brethren 
was situated there. The filth of this so-called ‘‘inn” 
can be better imagined than described. In the evening we 
once more reached the Jordan, and encamped on its right 
bank on marshy ground, not far from the waters of Merom. 
Close beside us was a romantic old bridge, Jisr-Benat- 
Yakab, the “ Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob.” It was a 
lovely spot, and was all the more impressive from the 
fact that it was solitary. There was not a village or a 
house as far as the eye could reach. The Jordan at this 
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point must be quite clear at ordinary times; even to-day, 
after all the rain, it is hardly turbid. It flows at a great 
speed between green, fertile banks. We have all to sleep 
in one tent now, but, as it is waterproof, we have little 
reason to complain. The rain still drizzled on, but we 
improvised a charcoal fire at the door of our tent, and 
spent quite a merry evening together. We are now in the 
Bedouin country, and robberies are not uncommon here- 
abouts. Some merchants have erected a tent close to 
ours. They are travelling with eight camels, laden with 
silk, from Damascus to Cairo, but have been detained here 
for eight days on account of the condition of the roads. If 
a camel slips and falls, he is done for, and must be left 
to the vultures, so that they are careful not to risk the 
journey unless the tracks are pretty dry. Their cargo was 
valuable, and they kept firing off guns all night to frighten 
the Bedouins. It sounded not a little eerie to be awakened 
by the discharge of firearms close at hand, especially as 
our dragoman warned us that any one opening the tent 
before daybreak was “to be shot down.” We had no 
guards, and, as a consequence, our wretched dragoman 
and the muleteers had to keep watch all through the 
night. 

On waking next morning we were pleased to find that 
the storm at last was over, and the weather perfectly 
delightful. The road, however, which we had to traverse 
was the roughest we had yet encountered, and our progress 
was proportionately slow. But such as it was, it was 
sufficiently remarkable, for it is marvellous how the horses 
and mules pick their way where human beings could hardly 
get along at all. We have now crossed the Jordan, and 
are no longer in Palestine, but in Syria. On our journey 
we met a caravan of some thirty camels, strung together 
in half-dozens one after the other, like so many Alpine 
travellers. Few things can be thought of which give one 
so good an idea of the wonderful conservatism of the 
people of the East. Here is the old caravan track from 
Damascus to Egypt—the track that has been used since 
the days of the patriarchs; and here is the same system of 
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caravans still used to convey merchandise from one place 
to another. Months are occupied by the journey, not to 
mention the risk of robbery and the enormous cost. On 
the other hand, an excellent road—the only carriage road 
in Syria—runs from Damascus to Beirit, and can easily 
be traversed ina day. From Beirdit to Egypt steamers go 
several times a week, and they reach their destination in a 
couple of days; yet the bulk of the traffic between Egypt and 
Damascus is still done by caravan. It is dearer, longer, 
and less certain, and yet it holds its ground. Why is 
this? The only reason that suggests itself is that the 
Arabs are a conservative people, and have a profound 
horror and dread of the sea. Six hours’ riding on the 
rough mountains, which rise to the height of three thousand 
feet, brought us to our camping ground in the thriving 
little village of Kanétea. This village is inhabited by a 
Caucasian tribe, who, although they are Caucasians, are 
followers of the Prophet. It seemed very strange to find a 
Muscovite tribe among the Bedouins, but we were quite as 
strange to them as they to us. We are now off the beaten 
track, and the whole village crowded around us while our 
tents were being pitched. They were dressed in long 
tunics and high Russian hats. Their breasts were lined 
with cartridges, and in their belts they carried a perfect 
arsenal of knives and firearms. We applied to the sheik 
of the village, and he gave us two of his men to act as our 
guards for the night. It was very cold, and there was a 
thick hoar-frost on the ground next morning, but for all 
that the weather was exquisite, and the view around us 
still more so. The vast mass of Hermon rose close beside 
us, covered with snow, like a huge shapeless bridecake, 
and all around were the snow-capped ranges of Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus, while far away to the north were the 
hills of Bashan, this year also covered with snow—a very 
unusual event. The pink of the rising sun on Mount 
Hermon in the morning reminded us of the Jungfrau. 

The next day our road lay over a basalt plain at the 
foot of the mountain. The horses stepped from rock to 
rock with an agility that beat everything they had yet 
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done. We were obliged to cross three rivers. Of course 
there were no bridges. They were all much swollen, and 
in one of them we had a very near escape of losing another 
mule. However, we succeeded at last in getting to the end 
of the rivers and the rocks, and camped on a lonely green 
island in Pharpar, the famous river of Damascus. There 
was no village near, only the ruins of a very extensive 
fortress. For the last three days we have been traversing 
the old caravan road from Jerusalem, the road by which 
Paul came when he journeyed to Damascus. To-morrow 
we must pass over the spot where his conversion took 
place. 

Here it was that we left our camp for good. Our tents 
were to return to Jerusalem, while we and our personal 
baggage went on to Damascus. Whilst it was certainly a 
relief to have the prospect of comfortable quarters, we 
were sorry at heart to leave the tents and a camp life 
which had been the source of so much amusement and 
happiness. We rose early, and as we had now no baggage 
train to keep us back, cantered most of the way to 
Damascus, reaching the door of the ‘‘ Hotel Victoria” at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. We had now arrived at 
the goal of our ambition, and looking back upon our 
journey, so rich in sacred and historic interest, and stand- 
ing, as soon we did, on the spot on which Mahomet is 
said to have stood, when he turned away without entering 
the city, exclaiming, ‘‘Man can have but one paradise, 
and my paradise is fixed above,” we had only to congratu- 
late ourselves on the good fortune which had attended our 
steps. ‘‘ This is indeed worth all the toil and danger it 
has cost me to come here,” said the historian Buckle on 
arriving at Damascus, and we heartily re-echoed his words. 
Damascus is one of the loveliest spots on earth. 


WILLIAM SUMMERS. 
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A CENTURY OF CONFLICT. 
1588-1688. 
II. 


We have heard it said with a spirit of humorous extrava- 
gance that it is foolish to distribute one’s hatred over a 
number of individuals, but that the wise course is to select 
one object, and on him to expend all the concentrated 
hatred of the nature. If any one be inclined to carry out 
this suggestion, he could not easily find any character in 
history against whom this passionate indignation could 
better be directed than the monarch whe, in 1588, launched 
his powerful armada against our little island. It would 
be a hard saying to assert of any man that he is utterly 
destitute of redeeming qualities, but in this case of Philip II. 
of Spain it is difficult to discover them. His falsehood 
and cruelty in dealing both with his subjects and his 
enemies are not relieved by his purity or gentleness in 
his home. He was a faithless husband and a pitiless 
father, as well as a stern despot, an unscrupulous intriguer, 
and a merciless persecutor. Naturally severe and morose, 
he had been soured by the doctrines of an intolerant creed, 
and intoxicated by the sense of supreme and irresistible 
power. To him it seemed part of the Divine order that 
his will should be absolute. He was indeed, up to a certain 
point, the loyal son of the Church, but his views differed 
altogether from those of the Pope as to their relations to 
each other. The Pope meant the monarch to be his in- 
strument, but Philip, for his part, was equally intent on 
making the Pope his tool, and when he could not accom- 
plish this did not hesitate to intrigue against the head of 
the Church of which he professed himself a devoted son 
and champion. A similar phenomenon may sometimes be 
seen amongst ourselves. There are ardent lovers of Epis- 
copacy in the abstract who show not the slightest respect 
to their own bishop should he happen to come across some 
favourite idea of their own. So Philip was always pre- 
pared to assert the authority of the Pope over others and 
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to doom rebels to torture and death, but for himself it was 
a different matter, and if the Pope would not accommodate 
himself to his views so much the worse for the Pope. 
There is no reason to believe that Philip was a hypocrite. 
It would be more satisfactory in some respects if we could 
believe that he was. One of the saddest features in the 
whole, and at the same time one of the most suggestive, 
was his implicit faith in his own sanctity. He received the 
Church’s creed, and imprisoned or executed all who would 
not, counting all heretics as enemies both of himself and his 
kingdom. What more was there to be desired? It is true 
that there was not one of the great laws of morality that 
he did not set at nought, but the effect of the teaching of 
his Church was to reverse the teaching of the Lord, and to 
put the tithing of mint and anise above judgment and 
righteousness and faith. Let it not be supposed that this 
is the fault of Romanism alone. It is a danger which lies 
very near all who care for ecclesiastical organizations and 
theological systems, and one against which there is need 
for constant watchfulness and emphatic warning. When- 
ever orthodox belief is accepted as an apology for moral 
weakness, or attention to church duties valued more highly 
than obedience to the law of righteousness and mercy, there 
is in germ the evil which attained such vast proportions in 
the monarch who could lead a life of falsehood and de- 
bauchery and yet please himself with the idea that he was 
a servant of God because he kept fasts and festivals, and, 
above all, made wholesale hecatombs of heretics. The 
practical good of studying such a character, indeed, is that 
it sets forth in such striking colours the mischievous results 
of a tendency to which in its milder forms so little heed is 
given. Protestants who are not under the spell of the 
Romish tradition, and do not believe that zeal for the 
Church covers a multitude of sins, are quick to discern the 
faults in such a life, which, in truth, is to them a mere 
travesty of the religion of Christ. It will be happy for 
them if they follow the lesson to its true practical con- 
elusion suggested in the Old Testament, where obedience 
is placed before sacrifice and the demand of religion is con- 
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densed into the brief summary, “ do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God,” and which is illustrated with 
such fulness in the life and teaching of the Lord, that the 
only difficulty is to understand how it was possible even 
for priestcraft so to corrupt and debase the fair original 
that the Romanism of which Philip was so remarkable a 
representative could be regarded as Christianity. 

For though we do not regard the monarch as a hypocrite, 
we fail to see any indications that he had either heart or 
conscience. How far superstitious terror may have awed 
his spirit it is not possible for us to pronounce, but if it 
had any place there it was the only sentiment which bore 
even a distant resemblance to religion. So far was he 
from having any true feeling of reverence, that it would 
not be too much to say that the vain delusion into which 
Herod was for a moment betrayed by the profane adulation 
of the mob, was the prevailing thought of his heart. He 
looked on himself as a god before whom the world was to 
worship. There was doubtless much to foster this arro- 
gance and self-idolatry. He was born to a magnificent 
inheritance, and not only flattering courtiers, but priests, 
and especially the head of the great hierarchy himself, 
encouraged his ambition to grasp yet more. His passion 
grew by that on which it fed, and as he acquired more 
dominion he became more greedy of rule, more impatient 
of opposition, more possessed by faith in his own infalli- 
bility, more determined to put down all opposition, and 
especially all patriotism. There are, too, sketches of 
him by Motley which help us to realize the idea of the 
proud oppressor. He first introduces us to him in his 
private room in the year 1587: 

There sat the patient letter-writer in his cabinet, busy with his 
schemes. His grey head was whitening fast. He was sixty years 
of age. His frame was slight, his figure stooping, his digestion very 
weak, his manner more glacial and sepulchral than ever ; but if there 
were a hard-werking man in Europe, that man was Philip IJ. And 
there he sat at his table, scrawling his apostilles. The fine, innu- 
merable threads which stretched across the surface of Christendom, 
and covered it as with a net, all converged in that silent, cheerless 
cell. France was kept in a state of perpetual civil war; the Nether- 
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lands had been converted into a shambles; Ireland was maintained 
in a state of chronic rebellion; Scotland was torn with internal feuds, 
regularly organized and paid for by Philip; and its young monarch—- 
“that lying king of Scots,” as Leicester called him—was kept in a 
leash and ready to be slipped upon England when his master should 
give the word; and England herself was palpitating with the daily 
expectation of seeing a disciplined horde of brigands let loose upon 
her shores; and all this misery, past, present, and future, was almost 
wholly due to the exertions of that grey-haired letter-writer at his 
peaceful library-table (p. 303). 


The working of the system of which his cabinet was the 
centre is sketched in a few striking sentences descriptive 
of the result in the Netherlands: 


It was a system under which their fields had been made desolate, 
their cities burned and pillaged, their men hanged, burned, drowned, 
or hacked to pieces ; their women subjected to every outrage ; and to 
put an end to which they had been devoting their treasure and 
their blood for nearly the length of one generation. It was a 
system, too, which, among other results, had just brought about the 
death of the foremost statesman of Europe, and had nearly effected 
simultaneously the murder of one of the most eminent sovereigns in 
the world. The industrious Philip, safe and tranquil in the depths of 
the Escurial, saying his prayers three times a day with exemplary 
regularity, had just sent three bullets through the body of William the 
Silent at his dining-room door in Delft. “‘ Had it only been done two 
years earlier,’ observed the patient old man, “much trouble might 
have been spared me; but’tis better late than never.” Sir Edward 
Stafford, English Envoy in Paris, wrote to his Government—so socn 
as the news of the murder reached him—that, according to his in- 
formation out of the Spanish Minister’s own house, “ the same practice 
that had been executed upon the Prince of Orange, there were prac- 
tisers, and more than two or three, about to execute upon her 
Majesty, and that within two months” (p. 3). 


Such was the man who was filled with a dream of uni- 
versal empire, and of empire-sought under the most dis- 
gusting of all pretences, zeal for the glory of God and the 
defence of the Catholic faith. We must repeat that the 
most significant as well as the saddest feature of the whole 
is that he himself believed in these pretences. He is the 
product of a religion which taught its votaries to regard 
the head of the Church as God’s vicegerent, invested with 
power over the kingdoms of this world, and so entitled to 
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set up one and put down another; which regarded dissent 
from its creeds as heresy, and resistance to its authority as 
rebellion against God, and which used the dagger of the 
assassin, the treachery of the conspirator, or the fires of the 
Inquisitor, as instruments for the punishment of recusants 
and the extension of what it was pleased to consider the 
gospel of the meek and lowly Saviour. The perversion of 
conscience which enabled a man to persevere in the whole- 
sale duplicity and cruelty which mark the career of Philip, 
is a curious moral phenomenon. But it shows how far the 
Church of Rome can confuse the distinctions between right 
and wrong. The fires of Smithfield, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the holocausts of heretics in the cities of 
Spain and the Netherlands, the assassination of William 
the Silent, and the plots against the life of Elizabeth were 
so many indications that the Pope had placed himself 
above all law and claimed the right to violate every precept 
of the Decalogue when the interests of his Church required 
it. When the authority of the Pope is invoked to-day 
against unfortunate Irishmen, it is difficult to suppress an 
indignant and contemptuous protest. Irish Nationalists 
may have committed acts contrary to the law, and have in 
the desperation of weakness sometimes had recourse to 
proceedings which their true friends sincerely deplore. But 
what is the worst of them as compared with a thousand 
deeds of falsehood and blood which stain the annals of the 
Reformation period? The responsibility for the whole 
rests on the Papacy of to-day. Other Powers may change 
their policy, and the rulers of to-day endeavour to work 
out some atonement for the folly or wickedness of a past 
whose errors and injustice they are ready to confess. But 
this is precisely what the Pope cannot do. He cannot 
deplore the faults of his predecessors without undermining 
the foundations of his own authority. The responsibility 
of the past must be on the present so long as the claim to 
infallibility is advanced. There are those who would fain 
persuade themselves that Romanism in the nineteenth 
century is something different from Romanism in the 
seventeenth century. The evidence for this optimist view 
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is not clear. There is not a claim which Rome ever 
advanced that has been withdrawn, and while her pre- 
tensions to infallibility are maintained it is hard to see 
where the change is. There are men who have thrown a 
glamour over the eyes of some Protestants, and Rome has 
profited largely by that spirit of toleranee which she con- 
tinues to denounce as the very essence of unbelief. But 
we deceive ourselves to our own injury if we suppose that 
there is any abatement of her arrogance or any relenting 
of spirit towards those who dare to dispute her authority. 

Cardinal Newman is doubtless a man of very different 
temper from Cardinal Allen, and Cardinal Manning under- 
stands the eharacter and habits of Englishmen better than 
the counsellors of Sixtus V. Leo XIII. himself may be, 
as he is sometimes described, a mild, sensible, Christian 
gentleman, who knows nothing of the ambition which filled 
the heart of his predecessor in the stormy period of which 
we are writing. But the system makes the Pope and 
shapes his policy. Individual temperaments and ten- 
dencies count for little when the system requires the adop- 
tion of a particular policy. The leaders and guides of the 
Romish Church, especially those who have been trained 
in English ideas and traditions, and who even in passing 
from the Anglican to the Romish Church cannot have 
lost their old English nature or forgotten all the ideas of 
their nineteenth century culture, are far removed from the 
Curia of two centuries ago. But Rome herself is un- 
changed. It is her boast that she has not felt the touch 
of the modern spirit. The doctrines which lighted up the 
fires of persecution in the past are still taught, and while 
it is so there can be no reconciliation between her and 
liberty. 

How far the spirit of the times or the influence of indi- 
viduals might modify the policy of the Vatican, even were 
it possessed of the power to carry out its designs, it is im- 
possible to say. Its will must be limited by its power, 
and the pretence to depose sovereigns, and give their 
dominions to some faithful son of the Church, would in 
this century be received only with shouts of scornful 
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laughter. In the sixteenth century that pretension had still 

a certain degree of terror attaching to it. It was not what it 

had been in the days of Hildebrand, but the memory of that 

haughty priest lingered, and inspired in his successors a 

desire to emulate his deeds. Sixtus asserted his preroga- 

tive, and Philip was, at all events, willing to make use of it 

for his purposes. There is little reason to suppose that he 

would have acknowledged the Papal authority had it been 

employed against himself, but it assumed a very different 

character when it was used in France to advance the designs 

of the Catholic League of which he was the head, or in 

England for the deposition of the heretic Queen whose 

crown he coveted. Even in his dealings with the Pope, 
however, Philip could not be straightforward, and it was 
his glory to outwit the ally from whom he expected such 
important help, and the head of the Church for whose 
interests he professed such ardent zeal. All through the 
weary months which preceded the sailing of the Armada, 
he was engaged in playing one game of deception, and 
among his victims was the Pope. Why he should have 
sought to keep his designs secret from the man who, 
bevond all others, was interested in their success, is not 
apparent. But Philip loved mystery and deception for 
their own sake. His Holiness was willing to give a subsidy 
of a million to furnish the expedition, but even that would 
not tempt the king to give him the information which would 
so greatly have encouraged his heart. It was the glory of 
this born deceiver to have the Pope in his hands, and to 
give nothing on his partin return. ‘‘ Then he is pledged,” 
he says in a letter to Parma, in which he tells the story of 
his artifices,‘‘ to give me the subsidy, and I keep my secret, 
which is the most important of all.” 

That he should have succeeded in evading the curiosity 
of the Pope is not surprising, for Sixtus was satisfied that 
sooner or later the heretic kingdom would be invaded, and 
could easily reconcile himself to ignorance of the exact time 
at which the project would be executed. But the success 
of the deception practised on Elizabeth is surely one of the 
most eurious phenomena in the history of the times. It is 
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true that Philip and his ambassadors lied as even diplo- 
matists seldom have lied. The despatch in which the 
monarch opens his soul to Farnese, who was to conduct the 
negotiations in which Elizabeth and her counsellors were 
only too ready to engage, is one of the most hateful pieces 
of diplomatic duplicity which have been unearthed even 
from the Simancas records. It may practically be summed 
up in one sentence. The business of the ambassador was 
to lie. It was deemed important by his master to the 
success of his designs that the Queen should be deceived, 
and no scruple was to restrain Parma in his attempts to 
deceive her. So far as unblushing falsehood could do it, 
the English ambassadors were to be kept with the hope of 
peace ever dallied before them, but ever snatched away on 
some lying pretext at the very moment when it seemed 
most assured. 

The story is a very pitiful one for Englishmen to 
read. We might reconcile ourselves to the idea that 
honesty was imposed upon by a mendacity so flagrant and 
extreme, that it could hardly be suspected. But any con- 
solation of this kind is greatly reduced when we come to 
look at the men to whom the negotiation was committed ; 
we can only-pity the unfortunate nation which in this game 
of verbal fence had to trust her interests to such unworthy 
representatives. Outnumbered in ships and men, even as 
she was far inferior in resources, England was also outwitted 
by the astute and practised diplomatists of her adversary. 
Perhaps the negotiators caught something of the spirit of 
their royal mistress, who showed a confidence in Philip 
which approached the bounds of a criminal credulity, That 
Elizabeth was imposed upon by the fair professions of Far- 
nese, acting under the instruction of his sovereign, admits 
of no doubt ; the difficulty is to understand how so clever a 
woman could have been so utterly deceived by such gross 
and palpable duplicity. The preparations for an expedition 
such as that which Philip was contemplating could not be 
made in silence and obscurity, and Elizabeth’s ministers 
were not without their agents and their friends in every 
part of Europe. Reports and warnings were continually 
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reaching the country of the activity in every Spanish dock- 
yard, and the mustering of forces in every province of the 
vast Spanish Empire. LElizabeth’s truest and most loyal 
subjects were fully alive to the peril; her bravest officers 
were chafing under the infatuation which was trifling with 
the interests of the country, and, as they feared, preparing 
for it a terrible disaster. But, despite all, she maintained her 
trust in the man who was scheming by night and day for 
the overthrow of her throne and the subjugation of her king- 
dom. Perhaps some explanation of the delusion may be 
found in the fact that she wished to believe it. Her sympa- 
thies were on the side to which, by the sheer force of circum- 
stances, she was opposed. The gallant Hollanders had put 
their trust in her, and she could not refuse them some 
measure of countenance and support; but, at heart, she 
had no liking for subjects in rebellion against their liege 
lord. The result was a course of procedure which brought 
discredit on herself, embroiled her with Spain, and turned 
to distrust and indignation the long-suffering and gene- 
rous trust of the people with whose independence she 
played. It is curious, however, that she did not realize that 
though she had given little substantial help to his revolted 
subjects she had committed an unpardonable offence against 
the Spanish monarch. For Elizabeth ought to have known 
Philip. True, he had sought at one time to conciliate her, 
and the egregious vanity which was one of the chief weak- 
ne..ses in her character had been tickled by his flatteries 
and attentions. But she must have seen the other side of 
a man who, even in his best moods, was not attractive, and 
her own imperious spirit should have taught her how unlikely 
he was to brook the kind of offence she had given. In 
Philip’s view, indeed, the Protestantism of England was 
sufficient to justify the marauding expedition on which he 
was bent. Heretics were the natural prey of good Catholic 
sovereigns, and Philip regarded himself as called of God to 
punish His enemies, and, as his reward, to appropriate the 
spoils of victory. But with Elizabeth he had other grounds 
of complaint, and her sagacity should have warned her that 
the offence was inexpiable, and that to listen to the voice 
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of the charmer, holding out promises of peace, was to be 
lured to her own destruction. 

But she could not, or would not, be disillusioned, and 
Burghley, in opposition to other and sounder counsellors, 
encouraged her in her foolish dreams. This helps to ac- 
count for the choice of agents to carry on the negotiations, 
and to explain the facility with which they allowed them- 
selves to be duped. Against men who had been trained in 
the most crafty school of diplomacy were matched Sir 
James Croft, a mere dotard, and Dr. Valentine Dale, a 
pedant who was so occupied with his syntax that, able 
though he was, he had no eyes to see what was going on 
around him. It is not easy to realize a situation in which 
the deception was so complete as to be ludicrous, almost 
farcical. In the Escurial is Philip putting forth every 
energy in order to get the Armada to sea, and at Brussels is 
Parma, eagerly waiting for the intelligence that it has 
sailed, and at the same time at Ostend are his secretary 
and other ambassadors, mocking these weak Englishmen 
with courtesies and professions of a desire for peace which 
covered the busy preparations for war which were going on 
under their very noses. So far was this carried, that while 
the secretary was being entertained by these worthy Eng- 
lish successors of Athelstane the Unready, one of his train, 
supposed to be nothing more than a menial, was inspecting 
the defences of the port, and preparing plans for future 
hostile preparation. Tricks of this kind are common enough 
in war. The peculiarity of this case is that while this was 
going on, the Queen and the commissioners whom she had 
sent persisted in the belief that Philip was intent on 
thoughts of peace. 

For five weary months, from February to July, this 
process went on. Poor Dr. Dale was able to demonstrate 
to his own satisfaction, and that of others, that in logie and 
language he was victor. Parma himself was ready to nur- 
ture a belief so convenient for all his purposes, and equally 
ready, when the necessity for any decision arose, to sweep 
away the arguments, and find some pretext for evading 
the agreement which seemed ever to be approaching, and 
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yet still ever receding further and further into the distance. 
If it were a clever piece of fiction that we were reading, 
nothing could well be more entertaining than the whole 
story of this negotiation of the pedantic Dale with that 
master of statecraft in its worst form, the Prince of Parma, 
’ But we cannot forget that this game is being played at the 
expense of the liberty and Protestantism of our country, 
and that every hour which passes serves to intensify the 
danger which is hanging over her. While Dale is pursuing 
his classic studies, and deep in discussions about his syntax, 
the host is mustering for the subjugation of his country. 
Ships are being rapidly pushed on to their completion, 
stores and provisions are being gathered from all quarters, 
priests are offering their masses and bringing all their 
ghostly influence to bear for the recruiting of the army and 
the quickening of its courage. Philip and Parma are gain- 
ing the time which they want, and exulting over the blind 
supineness shown by those who are in such imminent deadly 
peril. Even to the end Dale trusts. When the Armada 
is on the point of sailing, if indeed it has not already 
| sailed, after the Bull of Sixtus V. deposing Elizabeth 
has been issued, he still goes on listening to the bland 
assurances of Parma, and dreaming of a peace which 
. could only be obtained by the strong right hand which 
would strike the intriguing oppressor down. Occasional 
glimpses of this seem to have flitted across the vision of this 
extremely simple-minded gentleman. Writing to Walsing- 
ham about the middle of June, he says, “‘ I pray you let us 
have some arguments from my Lord Harry out of her 
Majesty’s navy now and then. I think they will do more 
good than any bolt we can shoot here.” O si sic omnia 
verba! But alas! only too soon does he relapse into his 
old belief in his logic and rhetoric. So far on as July he 
writes thus : 


— 


<< 


age, 


When the king’s commissioners hear of the king’s navy from Spain 

they are in such jollity that they talk aloud. . . . In the meantime— 

| as the wife of Bath saith in Chaucer by her husband—we owe them 
not a word. If we should die to-morrow, I hope her Majesty will find 
by our writings that the honour of the cause, in the opinion of the 
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world, must be with her Majesty, and that her commissioners are 
neither of such imperfection in their reasons or so barbarous in lan- 

guage as they who fail not, almost in every line, of some barbarism 

not to be borne in a grammar-school, although in subtleness and im- 4 
pudent affirming of untruths and denying of truths, her commissioners 

are not in any respect to match with Champegny and Richards, who 

are doctors in that faculty. 


The mask was not lifted in the slightest degree until the 
possibility of wearing it longer had passed. Even after the i 
Bull deposing the Queen and pronouncing her a bastard 

and usurper had been published, a feeble effort was made 

to perpetuate the deception. But Dale’s endurance was at 

last exhausted, and the conviction was forced upon him 

that he had been duped. But already the Armada was 

on the seas, and the hour of England’s supreme danger 

had come. As we read the story, it is impossible not to 

feel that a hand stronger than that of the sovereign or 

her statesmen was guiding her course and shaping her 
destinies. For if weakness which was almost criminal, 

vain confidence which savoured of insanity, and parsi- 

mony which was carried to the best interests of the 

nation, could have ruined her, the fate of England would 

have been sealed in that hour when vacillating statesmen 

and pedantic ambassadors, under the guidance of a 
sovereign whose arrogance and vanity often paralyzed 

the noblest qualities of her nature, trifled with the very 

life of the nation. 





+ 
* 
+ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue as yet undetected murders in the East End of London, 
and the ghastly revelations of life in some of its slums, 
have been the sensation of the dull season. At any time 
such a tale of crimes and horrors must have impressed the 
public mind, but amid the quiet of a singularly uneventful 
time their effect has been startling. It may be hoped that 
they will produce more than a temporary sensation. But 
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if the result is to be what it ought, care must be taken to 
avoid exaggerated statements and inconsequential reason- 
ing. We have no desire to abate the feeling that has been 
aroused, but it is necessary that it should be united with 
an intelligent conception both of the nature and extent of 
the evil and of the remedy needed. The State has very 
important functions to discharge. One of the Unionist 
oracles protests that neither Mr. Matthews nor Sir Charles 
Warren is to blame. Then, in the name of common sense, 
for what purpose do these two gentlemen hold high office ? 
We object to the attempt to divert attention from the 
adminstration of the law to larger and more difficult 
qvestions as to the general condition of the East End. It 
is 1 slander on the multitudes of honest and toiling 
poo. in that vast wilderness to suggest that it is all 
like Hanbury Court. It would seem as though that was a 
resort of criminals, and it ought clearly to be under the 
supervision of the police. There may be more connection 
between the Trafalgar Square meetings and the neglect of 
the first duties of a police force than many are willing to 
admit. At all events, one of the first lessons to be learned 
from these melancholy events is the necessity for protect- 
ing the lives of the poorest of our citizens. 


The other problem is continually before us. The vast 
region of British Paganism is a discredit to our Christianity 
and civilization. The Churches of Christ have their share 
of responsibility in connection with it, and perhaps it is 
not wonderful that, in view of the appalling facts, there 
should be a disposition on the part of some to think that 
every other work might well be put aside until this work 
which lies at our own doors is done. This would seem to 
be the feeling in the mind of that noble veteran in the 
work of Christian philanthropy, “S. G. 0.” He says: 


[ believe nearly half a million of pounds is yearly raised in this 
country by societies having their headquarters in London to propagate 
the gospel in foreign parts, to support our Established Church system, 
to send missions to convert the heathen in other lands, to bring the 
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Bible cheaply in all sorts of languages within reach of people of 
other nationalities; the Nonconformists on their own lines acting in 
the same spirit. We are raising funds for a Church Institute to be a 
rallying-point for Church work; very lately we have had a conference 
of bishops of the Established Church, at which a large number of the 
colonial bishops were present, and the greatest zeal was shown in 
regard to the spiritual life and working of the Church Episcopate ; and 
all this within cheap cab hire of that portion of eastern London 
which for many years has been known to have been in a social con- 
dition utterly devoid of the commonest attributes of civilization, so 
saturated with all that can contribute to heathenize as to be a standing 
shame to the nation. 


The contrast is strikingly impressive, but the inferences 
which, though not expressed, are certainly suggested, are 
open to grave question. We surrender to the critic the 
Church House, inasmuch as we are not in a position to 
decide how far it is needed. If it be a luxury, a Church 
which claims to be the Church of the nation might well 
deny itself the indulgence while so much of the work it has 
undertaken remains undone. But it is as to the money 
spent on Foreign Missions that we speak. The underlying 
thought apparently is that the million spent for the evan- 
gelization of the heathen might better be devoted to the 
improvement of our own neighbours, and indeed that there 
is a cruel wrong in the expenditure of money abroad when 
it is so sorely needed at home. Now, without entering 
here into a discussion of the principle of Christian missions, 
we would put one or two practical considerations. Is the 
money given to Bible and Missionary Societies the money 
which, in the first instance, it is most desirable to save? 
As a matter of fact, the class by whom missionary funds 
are raised is just the class which is doing most to meet 
the wants of “suffering, sad humanity’ at home. Why 
begin with asking them to divert the flow of their benevolence 
when there are such multitudes who might fairly be asked 
to curtail their luxuries that they might enjoy the highest 
of all luxuries, that of ministering to the good of others ? 
Not only total abstainers, but the most moderate of temper- 
ance reformers would say that the “ Drink Bill” might be 
reduced by five or ten times the amount named by “8. G. 0.” 
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greatly to the benefit of all concerned, and in fact that 
such reduction would itself be one step towards the removal 
of the evil. But there are other directions in which 
economy might be practised. London has its Corporation 
and its City Companies: might it not be possible to curtail 
the cost—say even to utilize the waste of the vulgar pro- 
fusion and display in their banquets? If we pass on to 
the West End, is not the extravagance in everything a 
fault in itself? and if it could be corrected, and the sav- 
ings appropriated to East End needs, how grand a work 
might be done. Without the loss of a single real enjoy- 
ment, nay, with a considerable improvement in refinement 
and taste, enough might be redeemed from the superfluities 
of the rich to carry on a great work among the poor of our 
great eastern city. Surely a minister of the gospel might 
have devoted himself to a rebuke of the self-indulgent, 
instead of giving them encouragement by indirectly sug- 
gesting that the misdirected efforts of Christians are the 
first things to be corrected. 


Mr. Balfour’s appointment to address a working men’s 
meeting at the Church Congress was worse than unfortunate. 
Congregationalists have been criticized for the introduc- 
tion of political resolutions at Union meetings. But surely 
the passing of resolutions on matters of public interest is 
a matter of trivial importance compared with so marked a 
procedure as this. Had Mr. Balfour been an active mem- 
ber of the Church, no matter to what party he belonged, 
his appearance on the Congress platform would have been 
perfectly intelligible. But so far as any connection with 
religious thought or movement is concerned, he is known 
to the world chiefly, if not entirely, as the author of a 
book on ‘‘ Philosophie Doubt,” whose tendency, to speak 
in the mildest terms, is not to confirm men’s faith in the 
gospel, and which, some would say, is calculated to promote 
utter Agnosticism. Of course, after his speeches at Man- 
chester, this idea must be dismissed. If his paper on 
** Positivism” is to be regarded as, in some measure, a 
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counteractive to his book, it may be gratefully accepted, 
although it may be wished that, with all its acuteness and 
brilliancy, there had been more of that sympathetic element 
which ought ever to be distinctive of Christian reasoning. 

If, however, the only appearance of Mr. Balfour at the 
Congress had been that at the sectional meeting, it might have 
passed with little comment beyond an expression of surprise. 
It was very different with the demonstration at the working 
men’s meeting. According to the account of the Liberal Dean 
of Manchester, the Committee of the Congress simply invited 
him to read a paper, and at the same time invited other 
eminent politicians, the object being to show “‘ that a very 
large number of ‘prominent politicians’ (on whatever 
side) are convinced, devout, and thoughtful Christians.” 
To outsiders it seems strange that the name of Mr. Balfour 
should have been one of the first to occur in such a con- 
nection, and singularly unfortunate that he became so 
conspicuous a figure in the Assembly. It is only, however, 
to the paper on ‘ Positivism ’”’ that the Dean’s explanation 
applies. As to the scene at the Free Trade Hall, he writes 
thus : 

The further invitation to speak at the working men’s meeting the same 
evening was another thing altogether. Occasion, audience, subject, 
were utterly different. I can only say that I had no more to do with 
it than you had. It naturally led to the demonstration which has 
inflamed the feeling you correctly describe. The strongest censure of 
it I have heard came from a man who thinks Mr. Balfour’s public 
policy absolutely right. The speech itself is not to our point. Mr. 
Balfour was far wiser than his friends. What he said was as unexcep- 
tional, if not as felicitous, as his paper. But we may fairly throw the 
responsibility of the political demonstration in his honour upon those 
who made it. 


It is satisfactory to have this statement from one whose 
authority cannot be questioned, and at the same time to 
learn that there are Tories who were offended by so un- 
seemly a display of partisanship. We doubt whether it 
will greatly help the Tory cause even for the time. That 
it will do serious injury to the Church is hardly open to 
question. A Chureh which makes a hero of Mr. Balfour 
will never lay hold on the hearts of the English democracy. 
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IRISH PICTURES.* 
Tue Tract Society have shown commendable courage in 
issuing a book on Ireland in the midst of the present 
excitement. It is almost superfluous to say that if the 
author of this charming and suggestive volume has any 
political sympathies, he has not allowed them to appear in 
these ‘‘ pictures.” But the difficulty no doubt is that many 
who take up the book are themselves so full of their own 
preconceptions, that they are prone to suspect some mean- 
ing where it does not really exist. Where feeling runs so 
high, it would be almost impossible to escape from sugges- 
tions of this kind. Every point is so hotly contested, that 
it is almost impossible to escape criticism from one side or 
the other, and possibly from both. But Mr. Lovett has 
written with such admirable judgment, such unfailing im- 
partiality, and such perfect tact, that we can hardly believe 
it possible that such objections can be raised. ‘The book 
is intended to make us acquainted with Ireland, not to give 
us the views of any party. The author has looked at 
the country and the people with a quick and observant eye 
of a man of devout Christian sentiment and broad and 
kindly human feeling. It is not to the credit of England 
that Ireland has been to so large an extent a terra incognita. 
Hundreds of visitors scour the Continent, while it is barely 
tens who ever find their way to the sister isle. Yet the 
country is singularly rich in pastoral beauty as well as in 
points of antiquarian interest; the people are warm- 
hearted, hospitable, singularly responsive to every mani- 
festation of sympathy and kindness, and the conditions of 
life are such as to give a visit a rare charm of freshness 
and simplicity. 

The United Kingdom possesses no fairer regions than Killarney 
and Connemara; no wilder coast scenes than the lofty cliffs and 


bold headlands that beat at Valentia, Mowher Achill Islands, and 
Slieve League, the whole unbroken force of the mighty Atlantic, and 


Trish Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Ricnarp 
Lovett, M.A. (R.T.S.) 
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dash into driving foam its wildest waves. There are no more interest- 
ing people among the rural populations of Europe than such peasantry 
as the traveller meets in the Golden Vale of Tipperary, along the 
mountain routes of Kerry, and amid the lovely scenery of Galway, 
Donegal, Antrim, and Wexford. 


If Mr. Lovett’s book did nothing else but bring this fact 
home to the minds of people, it would not have been 
written in vain. Let us take Dublin alone. Our author 
seems, like a good many others, to have been disappointed 
with its first appearance. There is a certain air of neglect, 
even about its best streets, which produce an unfavourable 
impression despite the imposing character of some of the 
public buildings, and when the stranger passes out of the 
central region in which Trinity College and the Bank of 
Ireland, the old Parliament House, are conspicuous fea- 
tures, and visits other places of interest, this feeling is a 
good deal strengthened. We well remember our own 
first visit to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Since that time the 
great church itself has been restored by the munificence of 
the late Sir Benjamin Guinness. But the sordid surround- 
ings of the district still remain, and in the neighbourhood, 
both of it and the other cathedral of Christ Church, Mr. 
Lovett tells us “the visitor meets many interesting, but not 
altogether pleasing, pictures of human life.” But we 
fancy that the experience of candid men will for the most 
part be that of Mr. Lovett. They will find the city im- 
prove upon acquaintance, and will be astonished at the 
number of delightful excursions which lie within reasonable 
distance, {and can be made at comparatively small cost. 
Bray, which is within a very short distance, is one of the 
most delightful of watering-places, and yet, as Mr. Lovett 
Says, it is only “‘ at the gate of the beauties of Wicklow,” a 
county which is rich alike in natural charms and historic 
interest. We cannot, however, attempt to accompany 
him in his journeyings through the island. But we 
recommend our readers to do so, assuring them that they 
will find abundant matter of interest whatever be their 
special taste. A difficult task has been thoroughly well done 
—with admirable judgment, with singular completeness, 
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and, what is perhaps of the highest importance for such a 
work, in that appreciative spirit which enables a man to 
discern beauties which would escape the observation of a 
less interested observer. The book is calculated to promote 
a kindly feeling amongst the two peoples, and that itself is 
no slight recommendation. It is more than interesting, it 
is instructive to be introduced to some of the places which 
unhappily have acquired an unenviable notoriety in con- 
nection with the present struggle, to look at them under 
their ordinary and more peaceful aspect, and to under- 
stand something of the spirit and character of the people, 
not as they appear in the time of some agitation, but in 
their every-day life. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.* 


Tuts admirable historical series has now reached consider- 
able proportions, and the later volumes abundantly justify 
the favourable opinion which we have already expressed in 
relation to some of the earlier issues. The subjects and 
writers alike have been well chosen, and the distinctive mode 
of treatment has been such as to give these books a special 
value of their own. No doubt the story of these peoples 
may be traced in great historic works, for they played a 
prominent part in the world’s story. Most of them, too, 
have had local habitation, and so the story of a country is 
their story also. But with others their activity has been 
so many sided that we only realize what they have been 
when we have the record of the people as a whole. There 
is a special peculiarity in the “ Story of the Goths ” told 
by Mr. Henry Bradley with a fulness which we can find 
nowhere else. They played an important part in the 
history both of the Western and the Eastern worlds. 
They threatened Constantinople, and more than once they 


* The Goths from the Earliest Times to the End of the Gothic 
Dominion in Spain. By Henry Brapiey. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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conquered Rome. ‘They helped to bring the Western 
Empire to an end, and more than once they placed 
that of the East in imminent danger. They established a 
kingdom in Italy, and for a long time were supreme in 
Spain. It is impossible to study the histories of these 
different countries without coming continually in contact 
with them, but there is no country which they made their 
country, and so if we study only the history of countries 
we get a very inadequate idea of the work of the people. 
Alaric, Theodoric, Totila, and Roderic are among 
some of the most conspicuous names in history, as, in 
opposition to them, Theodosius, Justinian, Belisarius, and 
Narses. Gibbon has told the story in his ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” and more recently Hodgkin in 
** Italy and her Invaders ” ; and Mr. Bradley, like all others 
who treat of such subjects, has to confess a large debt of 
gratitude to Professor Freeman’s many articles on different 
branches of the subject. But in order to learn anything 
about the people from these great historic writers, we have 
to go through the general history, and if we are interested 
in the records of Gothic fortunes, to separate it from the 
rest for ourselves. It may be true that this is after all the 
sounder and more healthful mode of study, and that history 
can never be properly understood unless it is studied in 
this way. But there is also value as well as interest in 
these monographs. The Goths are a remarkable people 
who well deserve the special attention which is here be- 
stowed upon them, and it is only as they are contemplated 
in this national character that we become fully alive to the 
important part which they have played in the history of 
Europe and indeed of the world. 


In many respects (says Mr. Bradley) the career of this people is 
strikingly different from that of any other nation of equal historic 
renown. For three hundred years—beginning with the days of Tacitus 
—their history consists of little else than a dreary record of barbarian 
slaughter and pillage. A century later, the Goths have become the 
mightiest nation in Europe. One of their two kings sits on the throne 
of the Cxesars, the wisest and most beneficent ruler that Italy has 
known for ages ; the other reigns over Spain and the richest part of 
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Gaul. We look forward two hundred and fifty years, and the Gothic 
kingdoms are no more ; the nation itself has vanished from the stage 
of history, leaving scarcely a trace behind. The story we have to tell 
lacks many of the elements to which the history of most nations owes 
a large part of its interest. Except a part ofa translation of the Bible, 
the Goths have left us no literature ; the legends which they told 
about the deeds of gods and heroes have nearly all perished ; and even 
the history of their short period of greatness has to be learned from 
ignorant and careless writers, who have left untold a great deal that 
we would gladly know. And yet the story of the Goths is not without 
powerful attractions of its own. In all history there is nothing more 
romantically marvellous than the swift rise of this people to the height 
of greatness, or than the suddenness and the tragic completeness of 
their reign. 


This brief but vivid and truthful sketch is itself a 
sufficient hint as to the interest which gathers round this 
story of a vanished people. As Mr. Bradley observes, others 
of the barbarous peoples who had a share in the breaking 
up of the Roman Empire have left traces behind them in 
the names of the countries that they conquered—the Vandals 
in Andalusia, the Franks in France, the Longobardi in 
Lombardy. But the Goths, in some respects as mighty as 
any of them, have not left a solitary trace. Theodoric seems 
to have been at least as great and as able a leader as Clovis, 
but the empire of the former soon came to an end, while that 
of the latter extended over the centuries. In two cases only is 
it suggested that the name of Goth has been preserved. The 
first is in architecture ; but the Gothic style was really ante- 
Roman, and has no possible connection with the Gothic 
people. Then it has been supposed that the word “‘ bigot,” 
which in Old French means detested foreigner, was a cor- 
ruption of Visigoth. But we are told in Dr. Murray’s 
dictionary that modern Romanic scholars find phonetic 
difficulties, besides that there is no evidence that the word 
Wisigothi was preserved in the vulgar tongue. The story 
of a nation which has thus vanished from the world, and of 
which perhaps little more can be said than that the chival- 
rous element in the Spanish nation may be traced back to 
them, is unique in character and interest. ‘To some later 
volumes of the series we shall return again, in the mean- 
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time bearing our strong testimony to the sustained excellence 
which characterizes the whole. One of the latest, on 
** Medieval France,” by M. Gustave Masson, who died 
just before its publication, is one of the most interesting 
of a series which is sure to find a high place in our 
historic literature. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON EDUCATION. 
DR. CROSSKEY’S EVIDENCE. 
(Dr. Rigg is Examining.) 


41,839. Then he speaks of the alternative principle; that is, that 
which has been pointed to here as the principle of his Bill: ‘‘ That is 
the principle on which our Bill is based ; it is the ultimate force which 
rests behind every clanse.’’ Following out the idea of carrying on the 
national system as it then was, he said, we will give you rate-support 
when necessary, but only when necessary, to supplement that system, 
was not that the principle of the Bill?—That was the one horse, but 
the House of Commons was also appealed to by the same speaker to 
establish a national system of education, which was the other horse. 

41,840. At the very moment when he was offering this boon to the 
people of England, the regulation of their educational system, he was 
offering not only support to denominational, or British, or secular 
schools out of the rates, but he was offering them the power of 
paying school fees in denominational and secular schools, and also the 
power of giving dogmatic instruction in board schools—if the Bill had 
been carried upon those principles, do not you think you would have 
had school boards much more generally spread over England than 
they are ?—On Mr. Forster’s original principles, you mean ? 

41,841. Yes ?—No, I do not think so. I think if you come to the 
history of the matter, the fatal point, to my mind, at all events, was, 
the permission for any extension whatever of the denominational 
system. At one time, it was within our knowledge, that it was 
possible to settle the matter by leaving existing schools as they were, 
and having no new schools except national schools. That was nearly 
agreed upon. The proposed arrangement was flung aside, and we 
have the present trouble. 

41,842. (Earl Beauchamp.) By “national schools” you mean 
board schools, do you not ?—Yes. 

41,843. (Sir Francis R. Sandford.) You complain of young people, 
wuo are attached to no denomination, being obliged to go to training 
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colleges which are not convenient. Do not you think there is room for 
them in the British and Foreign training schools—would you wish 
them to enter any training college that may be near their homes ?— 
Every training college supported by public money; because I hold 
that a state-aided training college ought to oceupy the position of a 
national university. 

41,844. You assert that Oxford and Cambridge hold that position ?— 
I say there should be no more tests than in the case of a university. 

41,845. The education given at Oxford and Cambridge is general 
and not special, is it not ?—Yes; but I can conceive training colleges 
established and connected with the universities. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men are themselves taking the matter into consideration. 

41,846. Is there any such connection between practice of law or 
medicine and religious belief as nine men out of ten in England think 
ought to subsist in the case of the teaching profession ?—My argument 
was that the teaching profession, like any other profession, is dete- 
riorated the moment sectarian conditions are involved. 

41,847. Do not you think nine people out of ten would say that the 
teacher was degraded by being separated from religious training ?—I 
do not think so; but the argument, if carried to its lezitimate conclu- 
sion, would imply that the science professor is a degraded man because 
he teaches science, and the musical teacher a degraded man because he 
teaches music unless at the same time and to the same pupils he gives 
religious instruction. 

41,848. I am speaking of the teacher who is to be entrusted, not 
with the instruction of the young in special subjects, but with their 
education ?—Only with the part of the education of which the public 
elementary school can take cognizance. 

41,849. You appealed to the manual of instructions ‘* Notes of 
Lessons on Moral Subjects,” which is used in the schools of the Bir- 
mingham School Board, and you say the religious sanction is not 
secured by it ?—It is not avowedly secured. 

41,850. The great principles of morality you think ought to be 
taught in the school ?—Yes. 

41,851. Do you not think that the greatest principle of morality is 
religion ?—Religion is not a principle of morality, although the prac- 
tice of morality is enforced by religion. 

41,852. You teach in this book, ‘* Precept and Example,” I think, a 
good deal. You refer to Washington, to Napoleon and Nelson, and 
other great men. You refer, I see, in teaching ‘‘ Courtesy,” to Mr. 
Gladstone answering the numerous letters addressed to him by post 
cards ?—Not I; it is the author. 

41,853. Even in this book you cannot escape from religion, can you? 
How is “duty” defined in it?—No one maintains that you are to 
draw an extremely hard and sharp and desperate line; but the two 
things are fairly distinguishable, and can be separately pursued. 

41,854. But when you come to define or illustrate “‘ duty” in this 
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book, you call it “The Stern Daughter of the Voice of God.’’ You 
cannot get rid of the religious tone even in this strictly secular teach- 
ing ?—You cannot possibly separate any two sciences. I defy you to 
teach one science without trenching on twenty others. It would be 
preposterous, I think, to say that you were not to have an astronomical 
problem because you might get a geological problem with it. It s 
the whole course and method that is in question. 

41,855. You think that in secular hours, in teaching any science, 
you could shut out all references to design and to the higher lessons 
that science teaches, and which you yourself say are the basis of 
science ?—You need not enter upon them; but, as I say, I am not 
contending for such an extremely sharp logical line to be drawn as 
would exclude every word and phrase. I think that would bea foolish 
way to deal with human affairs altogether. 

41,856. In one of your answers the last time we had the pleasure of 
seeing you here you seemed to infer that no reference would be made 
to any religious idea, or topic, in the secular hours ?—I said, practically 
SO. 

41,857. For instance, if a child had committed a very grievous 
offence in the secular hours, you could not appeal to the child’s better 
feelings on religious grounds ?—That question was not put to me, but 
if you put it, I have no objection to answer it. If the teacher were a 
religious man (and had reason to believe that the parents were not 
adverse), and spoke to the child privately, and gave him a solemn 
rebuke, and in that way spoke to him of God, I should think that 
would be perfectly legitimate. 

41,858. But you could not use the opportunity of bringing such 
influence to bear upon all the children who had been witnesses of the 
offence ?—I think there is very great harm in appealing to Divine 
authority and command, apart from the cultivation of the moral 
principles ; and that very often the name of God loses its power owing 
to the constant and familiar way in which it is invoked. 

41,859. Would you be surprised to hear what will come out in the 
evidence of one of the witnesses who is coming before us here, who 
has recently visited a great number of schools in Paris; that he was 
assured by two schoolmistresses that since the schools were secularized 
by far the greatest number of poor children in Paris receive no religious 
teaching whatever ?—On that I should say that the cireumstances of 
Paris are extremely different from any in this country. I cannot 
conceive it possible, with our large and devoted organizations—Church 
and dissenting—that the religious education of the children should be 
neglected. 

41,860. Do you think that a school board should ask no questions as 
to the religious belief of teachers in appointing them ?—Certainly not. 

41,861. Would you say that a school board should appoint an 
avowed infidel if he were the best teacher ?-—I should ask no questions. 
A school board should look simply at the teaching capacity, and the 
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teaching antecedents. 
further question. 

41,862. Would you do so in the case of a teacher for your own 
children ?—Certainly ; if I have a teacher for English, Latin, Greek, 
or for a day’s work, certainly. 

41,863. That is hardly the question. I am not speaking of teachers 
of specific subjects. Ifyou had a governess for your children, would 
you not ask something of her religious views ?—You mean by a 
“ governess ’’ a person you take into your home and have with them 
as a daily companion. That is a very different thing. 

41,864. Say a daily governess for your children ?—If I had a daily 
governess, to take charge of the ordinary elementary education of the 
children, I should not ; and I know many people who take governesses 
of very different religious denominations from their own. 

41,865. Would they take avowed infidels ?—I do not think they ask 
the question if they can do well the special work for which they are 
engaged. 

41,866. (Earl Beauchamp.) Those are the persons on whose judg- 
ment you would rely in regulating the education of the people of this 
country ?—I mean by my last answer that many people if they engage 
a governess to do certain work, to teach English say, and other things, 
between ten and twelve, do not ask about her religious views. 

41,867. That is not the question. The question was as to daily 
governesses to whom the education of your children should be en- 
trusted ?—That is a different thing, because those governesses become 
companions for your children day by day, in the intimacy of the 
home. 

41,868. Then do your wish to withdraw or modify you answer to Sir 
Francis Sandford’s question ?—I will modify it, if you please, to that 
extent. I mean the governess you engage to live with your children, 
to walk with them and live with them. 

41,869. A daily governess ?—A daily governess does that very often, 
and merely goes away to sleep. She is all day with the children. 
That person occupies a very different position to one who is merely 
engaged as an instructor in distinct subjects. 

41,870. Then may I take it that you would not wish that the person 
who had the charge of the children of the poor classes should be an 
avowed infidel ?—I should not wish it, no doubt; but the question of 
religious opinions would not arise at all in the engagement of teachers 
to carry on elementary work during the secular hours. If I hada 
person to take charge of the whole education of my children I should 
select one who agreed with me in sentiment as a rule; but that is a 
different thing from selecting a teacher to direct that part of their 
education which is connected with ordinary secular subjects. 

41,871. You said you would leave the religious instruction of the 
children to ‘renewed Church activity.” I think that is the expression 
you used. Does it occur to you that the population is not parcelled 
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out amongst the members of various churches, but that there is a large 
proportion of the population who do not take an active interest in 
religious questions. Now what would you do with the children of 
Christians unattached, how would the “ renewed Church activity ” be 
brought to bear upon these children ?—The churches in one district 
very frequently now have agencies in other districts, very often indeed. 
A church will have its mission stations in different parts of the town. 

41,872. My point is this, I understood you to say that “ the renewed 
Church activity ’’ would take upon itself the religious education out- 
side school hours of the poorer children. Now in the case of parents 
of children who are unattached, to what denomination would you 
assign the children ?—I should not assign them to denominations at 
all. 

41,873. Then are we to take it that the denominations are to fight 
for them ?—No, there would be no fighting. If a denomination were 
giving religious instruction many would go to it (not merely, perhaps, 
those of the denomination) if they made it suitable. 

41,874. Many would, but as regards the many children who have no 
religious influences at home, and whose parents are outside religious 
influences, what means have you of bringing home to those children 
the “renewed Church activity’ of which you speak. I want to see 
how you propose to put the thing into practice ?—-I believe the general 
attention that would be given in any district to religion, together with 
all the various activities and various forms in which religion would be 
presented, would be naturally attractive to large numbers of those ‘hat 
are now unreached and whom you must gradually get to influence 
you cannot force and drive them. 

41,875. Is it not the fact that unendowed religious bodies themselves 
remove from the poorer parts of a town, as the population deteriorates 
in character, so that there is a tendency for voluntary religious bodies 
to remove themselves from the denser part of the population ?—Yes, 
but they frequently maintain missions in the place from which they 
remove. My own church, which is towards Edgbaston, has two 
missions down in the very worst parts of the town, and the same 
efforts are made by other churches. Many of them have set to work 
in other districts than those in which their new churches ave built. 

41,876. I do not see that you admit the difficulty of how you are to 
secure to your children, who have no religious influences at home, 
that religious teaching which you desire, or that ‘renewed Church 
activity’ which you desire ?—I believe that religious influences will 
spread. You cannot force them. I think you will admit that you 
cannot drive children to religious teaching. It is only by uplifting 
the general tone of the community that you can induce them to accept 
it. I believe that to get at the whole of the children of a town or 
district must be a gradual process. 

11,877. Have you also considered how far the migratory character 
of the poorer population would interfere with bringing to bear this 
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‘‘yenewed Church activity”? ?—Yes, but that applies to all school 
work ; it interferes with the schools in everything. It spoils school 
attendance generally. 

41,878. Quite so; but you have an attendance officer to compel 
children to come to school and to account for them. You have no 
such machinery for bringing religion to bear upon those who are un- 
attached ?—No; but this must be done by promoting the growth of 
religious influences, which must be gradually effected, and which 
must depend upon the devotedness of the work spent upon them. 

41,879. We are not talking about the distant future, but of the 
present moment ?—I believe that is the way it would be done. I 
believe that is how the future would grow from the present. 

41,880. You are content to draw a draft upon posterity ?—No; I 
am content to sow the seed which will grow. 

41,881. In reply to a question in the early part of your last ex- 
amination in reference to the management of denominational schools 
you stated that you had ‘‘ been informed that it is a question whether 
allowance should not be made for this in awarding the merit grant’’; 
will you indicate what meaning you attach to the word “‘ informed’”’? 
"The meaning I attach is, that I have taken part in discussion among 
those interested in education, in which the question was raised. 

41,882. That is a very serious imputation to make upon the ad- 
ministration of the grant, is it not ?—I do not think it is. It is simply 
a matter of talk. 

41,883. Many charges are made in conversations, which, when 
tested by the rules of evidence, and when examined into, fall short of 
the meaning which they apparently convey; and we have no means 
of testing loose conversations which are reported to us. Now I 
should like to know whether you can poivt out to us any witnesses 
who can give satisfactory information on the point ?—I make no 
charge ; I simply say, I have heard that, and the Commission may 
take it for what it is worth. 

41,884. You say you make no charge ?—On the contrary, it is a 
fair difference of opinion, I believe; I did not intend it in any offen- 
sive way. The way in which I have heard it discussed was as 
a matter of opinion. 

41,885. You do not consider it a charge that an unequal balance is 
held with regard to denominational and undenominational schools ?— 
That is another matter. 

41,886. It is the matter that you assert in that answer. Does not 
your answer imply that an unequal balance is applied to the adminis- 
tration of the grant in respect to voluntary and board schools ?—I 
will take that question, and I reply that there is that impression 
throughout the country. 

11,887. Do not let us talk at this moment about any other answer 
than that before us in reference to the management of denominational 
schools. At all events you are not prepared to supply us with any 
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evidence bearing upon that opinion ?—I simply repeat my answer ; 
that I have heard the matter discussed. 

41,888. But you have no evidence to give bearing on the point ?— 
Not beyond that statement. 

41,889. It rests on ordinary gossip ?—It rests on ordinary con- 
versation. 

41,890. Then in answer to a question put by Mr. Richard, you say 
that the Church abdicates her duty by leaving religious instruction to 
the schools; but elsewhere you have contended that in the Church 
schools education is subservient to religion; now it seems to me that 
you cannot approbate and reprobate at the same time. I want to 
know how you reconcile those two statements ?—They are perfectly 
consistent ; the Church employs teachers paid by the State; it takes 
advantage of national instrumentalities to do, what I contend, is its 
own work. It uses the schools and the teachers, and the money of 
the State, instead of using its own money and its own teachers for its 
denominational purposes. 

41,891. I thought you contended that they were the Church 
teachers, and that that was another part of your grievance ?—They 
are Church teachers paid by the State. 

41,892. Partly paid by the State ?—Yes, partly paid by the State. 

41,893. Then how does the Church ‘abdicate ’’ her duty by teach- 
ing in the school rather than in the church ?— Because it takes ad- 
vantage of national education, and the resources of national education, 
for doing work which properly belongs to itself. 

41,894. Is it not a truer statement of the case to say, that the State 
compels you to teach so much of education as the State thinks proper, 
leaving all other matters to the Church ?—I think there has been 
no such contract. 

41,895. Is it not the contract in every voluntary school that receives 
a Parliamentary grant ?—It receives a grant from the State. 

41,896. Is not that a contract that the managers of that voluntary 
school will do so much of the teaching as is required by the State ?— 
It is a grant for that purpose, but it does not follow that there is any 
moral contract, or any binding contract at all. 

41,897. I did not say “a binding contract,” but “ a contract ’ ?—It 
has a grart for certain purposes, but this grant also helps to support 
its denominational agencies. 

41,898. Mr. Richard produced a catechism which you had seen. 
Has that been taught anywhere in contravention of the law ?—I 
simply replied to Mr. Richard that I had seen the catechism ; I am 
not aware of its use. Mr. Richard is responsible for the question. 

41,899. You are not aware that it is anywhere taught in contraven- 
tion of the law ?—I am not aware that it has been. It is stated to be 
for parochial use, I believe. 

41,900. Have you any personal knowledge of any case where the 
conscience clause has been violated in Ingland?—It is very little 
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taken advantage of for reasons which I can give, but as to stating that 
there has been actual violation that would be making a personal 
charge. 

41,901. Without making a personal charge, do you know of any 
case where the conscience clause has been violated ?—I am not here 
to make personal charges against anybody to that effect. 

41,902. You stated emphatically just now in answer to Sir Francis 
Sandford, that they had a conscience clause in Scotland, and not only 
that they had a conscience clause, but that they had a conscience. I 
am not very far wrong in saying, am I, that a contrast was intended 
to be drawn between Scotland and England as to the observance of 
the conscience clause ?—I say that in spirit it is not observed. If you 
ask me, do I know distinct cases where it is violated, I say that in- 
volves serious charges which the Commission would scarcely expect 
me to make without bringing special witnesses to prove them. 

41,903. You are not prepared to bring forward any special case,?— 
I am not prepared to bring forward witnesses, but I say that the spirit 
is violated. 

41,904. So long as the law is not violated we may be content with 
that perhaps. You said, in answer to Dr. Morse, ‘If you go to a 
lecture of the Royal Society do you complain that they banish the 
name of God because they give you a lecture upon electricity ?”’ and 
again you stated, ‘‘ If I take a book to learn Greek you cannot say 
that because I have a book to teach me Greek, I therefore take a book 
which strikes out the name of God.” But is there not a great dis- 
tinction between a lecture on aspecial subject and a system of training 
which is intended to develop the moral faculty ?—My illustration was 
to show that the moral law could be taught apart from the religious 
basis. It is perfectly, I think, apt to that extent. 

41,905. Your illustration pointed to a lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion on science ; is not there a great distinction between a lecture on 
an isolated subject, or group of subjects, I may say, and a system 
which is to train the moral faculties?—No doubt there is a difference, 
but we were discussing the possibility of giving the moral lesson with- 
out the religious sanction. 

41,906. Assuming for the sake of argument that it is possible to 
give one moral lesson, do you think it would be possible to give the 
training of the moral faculties in that way ?—Yes, I do. 

41,907. Then perhaps we should differ rather as to what moral 
training is ?—We should probably differ as to what moral training 
is, because I believe it is for the great advantage of religion to keep 
the two subjects separate in the work of «a public elementary school. 
I should like to quote a passage which, I think, would throw great 
light upon that point with respect to the way of teaching morals. 

41,908. I do not think that quite arises out of my question. I ask 
you whether there is not a distinction between a lecture on a specia 
subject and a system of moral training ?—A system of moral training 
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and a lecture on a special subject may differ ; but my reply is, that 
the point which I was discussing was, whether it is possible to teach a 
moral principle without the religious basis. 

41,909. But my point was not the teaching of a moral principle ?— 
You say training the children morally. 

41,910. I say training children morally ; you must be aware that 
there is a difference between giving instruction in morals and moral 
training ?—Yes, I say it is possible to train a child morally. 

41,911. I think Iam not misrepresenting you when I say that I 
believe you contend that the State should contribute to education on 
the ground that education is a public necessity ?— Yes. 

41,912. That represents your views, does it not ?—A public advan- 
tage and necessity. 

41,913. Would you explain how much education falls within the 
description of ‘ public necessity and advantage’? ?—The moral prin- 
ciples of life : the cultivation of the ordinary intelligence of the child. 

41,914. To what limit would you develop the intelligence of the 
child ?—As much as I possibly could during the years it remains at 
school. 

41,915. Should the State defray the cost of anything beyond what 
is required to equip the citizen for the ordinary duties of life?—My 
present argument refers to that part of education which affects the 
duties of life and the intelligence of the citizen; those parts are for 
the public elementary school. Whether the State should defray the 
cost of more or not raises another series of questions with respect to 
State aid to secondary education. 

41,916. Public elementary schools, you say ?—Within them the 
State should go to the utmost possible limit that the child can attain. 

41,917. Have you before your mind no limit as to the education of 
public elementary schools ?—In my first examination I have a great 
deal of evidence upon that subject. The limit must be the limit im- 
posed by the time possible for school work, and the plan of education 
drawn out within that range of possibility. + 

41,918. Have you fixed any limit in your mind as to the rate to be 
contributed by the ratepayers towards the support of public elemen- 
tary schools ?—-It must differ in various localities very much, but I 
think more money should be given from the Consolidated Fund. 
There is a certain sum for which this kind of education can be fur- 
nished. The question is, where to get it from. The rates may go to 
a sufficient length to prevent any local school board from being ex- 
travagant. Beyond that I think the Consolidated Fund might come in. 

41,919. I understand you to say, that up to a certain point denomi- 

nationalism had been beneficial to education ?—When there were no 
other schools than the denominational schools. 

41,920. At what date did denominationalism become injurious to 

education ?—It has never carried on education in the way it should 
be done. 
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41,921. You admitted that it had been beneficial up to a certain 
point—I want to know exactly where that point is ?—As there were 
no schools but denominational schools they had a good influence, and, 
of course, any school now that is well conducted has a good influence; 
but I say denominationalism is injurious because it now stands in the 
way of a better system. 

41,922. Would you admit that education would never have been in 
the position in which it is now in this country, if it were not for the 
friends of voluntary education ?—I should say education would have 
been in a very much better position if the Gevernment had introduced 
a national system at an earlier date. 

41,923. Was it possible for the Government to do it ?—I think so, 

41,924. When ?—Years ago. The question of legislation was 
brought forward years ago by Lord Brougham, and it was brought 
forward by Mr. Fox. 

41,925. Why did it not succeed in those days ?—Unfortunately there 
vas not suflicient public feeling on behalf of education. 

41,926. Then it required all the development of the conscience of the 
people which the efforts of voluntary educationalists brought about, in 
order to rouse that state of public feeling ?—I think the powers that 
be got a little frightened; as Mr. Lowe said, they thought they must 
educate their masters. 

41,927. That was in 1868?—In 1868 they began to feel more 
strongly about it. 

41,928. The friends of voluntary education had been exerting 
themselves, preparing for that state of feeling more or less ?—Yes. 

41,929. Whereas the friends of compulsory education had been con- 
tented to remain with things as they were ?—No; I explained that 
the Nonconformists were so involved in labours, controversies, and 
persecutions, that they were not able to do much for education ; but 
they have struggled to make it national. 

41,930. In reference to the training of teachers, what is to prevent 
the friends of undenominational training combining together and pro- 
viding the training required in the same manner as the existing 
denominational training colleges were provided ?—As one of those 
who do not believe in denominational training colleges, I may say we 
do not believe it is the right way to do the business at all. We do 
not combine more for our own training colleges, because we think 
that education being a national duty should be a profession open to 
all the nation, and that, therefore, denominational colleges are alto- 
gether a mistake and an injustice. 

41,931. If that is so, why not provide undenominational training 
colleges or unsectarian colleges in any shape or kind that you think 
fit ?—Because we think that should be done by the State. 

41,932. Then is it due to an indisposition to back your opinions by 
an expenditure of money ?—Not at all. We often do back our 
opinions with very lavish expenditure of money, but only on opera- 
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tions which we think individuals ought to undertake. We hold that it 
is entirely a duty of the State to provide proper training institutions, 
and that training institutions can be best provided by the State ; 
therefore we are urging day training colleges, and also training 
colleges connected with universities. 

41,933. The question of day training colleges does not at all bear 
upon the question of denominationalism—you may have denominational 
day training colleges or undenominational—that is not the point ?— 
We claim that there should be no denominational colleges, supported by 
the State for the preparation of teachers for a national system of 
education. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Inspiration of the Old Testament. By Atrrep Cave, B.A, 
(Congregational Union, Memorial Hall.) The able work of Principal 
Cave on the Old Testament comes very opportunely. It is not to be 
questioned that it states a strong orthodox view of Inspiration and the 
Old Testament with remarkable ability. The extraordinary criticism 
which Mr. Spurgeon has already passed upon the book will, in the 
opinion of many, simply be regarded as an indication of the irreeon- 
cilable nature of his views with the conclusions of independent scholar- 
ship, whatever be the theological predilections of the scholar. It may 
be hoped that his expressions were somewhat hasty, and will be 
modified, if not wholly recalled, on further consideration. We are 
compelled, however, to reserve a fuller notice of the book till next 
month, when we hope to compare it with Mr. Horton’s recent book. 


Bacon, Spencer, St. Anselm, and Miscellaneous Essays. By R. W. 
Cuurcnw. (Macmillan and Co.) There has not recently issued from 
the press a more interesting series than the four volumes in which 
are comprised the miscellaneous works of the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
They are, of course, simply reprints, but 1) is only as they are col- 
lected together in this form that we get the full impression of the 
extent and variety of the Dean’s culture, as well as of the rare skill 
with which he has executed the difficult tasks assigned to him. 
Bacon, St. Anselm, Spencer, Dante, are names suggestive of research 
in different departments, and in every one of them the Dean shows 
himself thoroughly master of his theme, and gives us a volume which 
supplies the kind of information which the ordinary reader desires. A 
small book of this kind is apt to be fragmentary and disappointing, 
but the Dean has the singular art of gathering into small compass and 
presenting in vivid form the salient points of his subject. There is all 
the difference in the world in all books, but especially in books of this 
type, between an author who draws upon the fulness of stores already 
carefully laid up as the result of long research, and one who simply 
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uses the materials which he has specially prepared for the work. The 
Dean belongs to the former class. He always impresses us with the 
sense of his perfect mastery of the subject. But beyond this, he has a 
well-balanced judgment, a keen eye for all that is beautiful and good 
in character and life, a deep sympathy with struggles for the right, 
which help to carry his readers along with him. The chaste and 
elegant style in which everything is done is not the least among the 
recommendations of his book. The same qualities that we notice in 
these very striking monographs are equally conspicuous in the smaller 
essays. He is, indeed, one of the men of whom the Anglical Church 
may well be proud. If deaneries were always held by men who can 
render such service to history and literature, there would certainly be 
a strong plea for their continued existence. We should still contend 
that a faith in three creeds and thirty-nine articles and a threefold 
order of the ministry should not be made a condition of the enjoyment 
of these homes for scholars. But if the right men were selected, the 
expenditure on such offices would certainly be productive of much 
better results than much of the money at present distributed among 
successful politicians. It would take the work of a good many Civil 
Lords of the Admiralty or Judge Advocates-General to balance the 
great service which Dean Church has done in these bright and 
inspiriting volumes, rich in suggestive wisdom as well as in historic 
fact. 


Unwin’s Novel Series. Gladys Fane. By T. Wemyss Rem. 
Mrs. Keith’s Crime. By Mrs. W. K. Crirrorp. Of the first two 
volumes in this new series, which is got up in better style than 
most publications of its kind, ‘‘ Gladys Fane”’ is a reprint of a book 
by Mr. T. Wemyss Reid. The high reputation which he has subse- 
quently won as a biographer will doubtless cause many to turn with 
interest to this venture in the world of fiction. They will find it 
bright, clever, and sparkling. Mr. Reid is not likely to attain the 
same rank as a novelist which he has already reached as a biographer. 
** Mrs. Keith’s Crime” we do not like. The material is very thin, and 
the effect of the story anything but pleasant. Now and then we have 
some amusing sketches of character, but the interest of the story is 
very slight, and the sentiment often extremely mawkish and morbid. 


Chris. By W. E. Norris. Two vols. (Macmillan and Co.) Mr, Norris 
never fails to be interesting, and the present story is no exception to the 
rule. Chris herself is an independent young lady, whose attractive- 
ness consists largely in her unconventional ideas, her unfailing courage, 
and her thorough determination to get at the truth. With the excep- 
tion. perhaps, of a singular series of misadventures in Paris, which 
exhibit her in so unfortunate a light, and which strike one as being 
more than a trifle improbable, the story is natural enough, well con- 
ceived and well told. It is perhaps a little thin, and yet there is 
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considerable variety both of scene and incident ; and the sketches 
of the scheming mother of Chris’s fashionable patroness, with her 
apparent affection and intense worldliness, are extremely well drawn. 


A Teacher of the First Violin, and Other Tales, By J. H. 
SuortHouse. (Macmillan and Co.) It is perhaps too much to ex- 
pect in shorter stories those qualities which made “ John Inglesant” 
so striking, and won for its author so high a reputation. Indeed, 
nothing which Mr. Shorthouse has done since at all approaches that 
remarkable, though, as we have always thought, somewhat overrated 
book. These stories, however, are all written in easy and graceful 
style, and have about them a certain freshness and originality which 
raise them far above the average of similar productions. 


Jewish Portraits. By Lady Maenus. (T. Fisher Unwin.) In this 
little volume Lady Magnus has collected a number of papers which 
have} appeared from time to time in Good Words and Macmillan’s 
Magazine, which are intended to illustrate certain phases of Jewish 
character. The first is an account of a comparatively little known 
Jewish poet, Jehudah Halevi; the second is the story of the Frank- 
fort Street which has become celebrated by its connection with the 
Frankfort family. In another paper we have a criticism of Daniel 
Deronda, which is described as George Eliot’s exceptional but faithful 
Jewish portraiture. Manasseh ben Israel, the author of the well- 
known petition on behalf of the Jews, in which their case is stated 
with dignity and pleaded without passion, is another very striking 
portraiture. The story of the appeal itself is deeply interesting. 
Cromwell, as might be expected, took the side of the Jews, and seems 
to have spoken with singular power on their behalf. Heinrich Heine 
and Mendelssohn are the subjects of other papers. Altogether this 
book has considerable interest and value, taking the reader into regions 
with which he is not very familiar, sometimes shedding a new light 
on well-worn and familiar topics. 


Clerical Library. Outlines of Sermons on Special Occasions by 
Eminent Preachers. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This new volume 
appears to us one of the best of the series to which it belongs. The 
subjects treated cover some of the most important occasions in the 
experience of a preacher. We have here sermons for the great 
festivals, missionary and charity sermons, and sermons addressed to 
particular classes of individuals. The choice of the discourses is very 
iudicious. The preachers are taken from all sections of the Church, 
and the sermons themselves are extremely valuable. 


Tue Brericau Intustrator. By lev. JosepH 8. Exexzt, M.A. 
St. Mark. (James Nisbet and Co.) This is the second volume of 
a work which promises to be exceedingly useful to preachers of the 
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gospel, Sunday-school teachers, and others whose function it is to 
expound the Word of God. It abounds in short and striking homilies, 
or perhaps we should rather say digests of homilies, taken from the 
published works of some of the most celebrated preachers both in 
this country and in America. These, if rightly used, i.e., if used in 
the way of suggestion or supplement, and not made a substitute for 
independent thought or study on the part of the person who uses 
them, may prove very helpful, especially to busy workers, and those 
who have not the opportunity of reading the books from which they 
are taken. The title of the book is somewhat misleading, for it con- 
veys the idea that it is full of illustrations properly so called. But 
this is not the case. There are certainly ‘‘ anecdotes, similes, and 
emblems,” but they are few and far between. A more plentiful supply 
of these elements, it appears to us, would add not a little to the value 
of the work for the practical purposes of the ministry. 


Back Streets and London Slums. By Freperick Hastives. 
(Religious Tract Society.) The condition of the poor of London, and 
especially of the East End, is a problem which lays a heavy tax upon 
both the brain and the heart of those who are labouring amongst 
them. Mr. Hastings realizes to the full its gravity and importance, 
and is strongly impressed by the necessity of finding some thorough 
and adequate solution for it. The main object of this little book is to 
arouse the comfortable, prosperous, and well-to-do dwellers in the 
metropolis to a sense of the danger to their own safety, as well as to 
that of the community in general, which is created by the presence and 
continued existence in it of “the squalid poverty, and abject misery, 
and dense ignorance,’’ which are so rife in the slums and back streets 
of our great city. As he very pertinently observes: ‘‘In the unnoticed 
courts and alleys are developing those who will become a menace to 
the existing order of things—developing under terrible conditions. 
Belgravia has to take account of Bethnal Green; Hyde Park must 
consider Ratcliff Highway ; Richmond cannot afford merely to float on 
in pleasure while Whitechapel is being ‘sweated to the last point of 


’ 


endurance.’ The West End must recognize its solidarity with the 
East. London is one.’ An enlightened self-interest if no higher 
motive should lead the rich portion of the community to do something 
to ameliorate the hard lot of their poorer and less favoured brethren. 
At the same time, Mr. Hastings, who has a warm and tender heart 
himself for the sorrows of the poor, seeks to awaken a like feeling of 
sympathy and compassion in the hearts of his readers; and this he 
does in a most effectual way, by drawing life pictures of some of * the 
poorly paid, over-worked, the badly educated, the disappointed, the 
lonely, the outcast and despairing mortals who stream through our 
thoroughfares, swarm in our streets, and burrow in our streets. In 
this, if in no other way, his book is likely to be very useful, and 
deserves to be largely circulated. 
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Daily Texts for the Little Ones. Compiled by Exizaseru THom- 
son Kine. (Religious Tract Society.) A collection of texts arranged 
according to a plan which it is hoped “ will prove as pleasant as it 
is useful.’”’ It includes twelve coloured illustrations, one for each 
month. 


The Mental Characteristics of the Lord Jesus Christ. By the 
Rev. Henry Norris Bernarp, M.A., LL.B. (James Nisbet and Co.) 
This is a study of the life of Christ, aimed with the special view of 
bringing clearly before the mind of the reader His Divine-human per- 
sonality. It abounds in beautiful thoughts expressed in simple and 
appropriate language. While its main purpose is rather devotional 
than controversial, the exhibition of the mental characteristics of the 
Lord Jesus Christ which it contains is well fitted to silence the atheist 
and sceptic, presenting as it does the strongest argument in favour, not 
only of the Divine origin of Christianity, but of the very existence of 
God. 


Only for Jesus. Memorials of the late William M. MacGregor, Mis- 
sionary to China. By Lewis Munro, Dingwall. (S. W. Partridge.) 
A deeply interesting record of a short but beautiful life. The memorials 
are somewhat brief and fragmentary, but they serve to bring before us 
in a very vivid manner the man and his work. The passionate enthu- 
siasm for Christ and the whole-hearted consecration to His service 
which they everywhere reveal cannot fail to stimulate the zeal and 
strengthen the faith of those who read them. 


Louisa of Prussia, and other Sketches. By the Rev. Joun Ke tty. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Well-written biographies of eminent Chris- 
tian women are always interesting to read, and such women are to be 
found in all classes of society. A special interest attaches to the 
sketches coniained in this volume, inasmuch as the persons sketched 
in them are persons of the highest rank. They are four in number, 
viz., Queen Louisa of Prussia, Princess William of Prussia, Princess 
Charles of Hesse, Carmen Sylvia, Poetess and Queen. The important 
influence which they exerted in their different spheres is clearly shown, 
and the various lessons which are to be learnt from their lives are well 
brought out in the course of the several narratives. The book is cal- 
culated to do good by showing how, even in the most unfavourable 
positions, it is possible to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, and 
to lead a consistent Christian life. 


The Reformation inFrance. Vol. II. By Richarp Heatu. (Religious 
Tract Society.) In this second volume of Mr. Heath’s work the history 
of the Reformation in France is *‘ brought down to its natural conclusion 
in the Revolution of 1789.” The real significance of that event as bear- 
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ing upon the Reformation in France is clearly indicated by Mr. Heath, 
who takes a broad and comprehensive view of the whole subject. 


Short Biographies for the People. By Various Writers. Vol. V. 
(Religious Tract Society.) The persons sketched are among the most 
prominent and illustrious members of the Church of Christ, and, be- 
longing as they do to different sections of that Church, they serve to 
reveal the essential unity which exists amongst Christians who may 
differ in matters of minor and secondary importance. A volume which 
contains records of the lives of Philip Doddridge, Bishop Hooper, 
Philip and Matthew Henry, Daniel Wilson, Henry Cooke of Belfast, 
Uloret Zwingli the Swiss Reformer, John Bunyan, Rev. Rowland Hill, 
cannot fail to have strong attractions for the lovers of sacred biography. 


Scripture Natural History. II. The Animals Mentioned in the 
Bible. By Henry Curcuester Hart, B.A. (Religious Tract Society.) 
The knowledge contained in this book is up to the most recent date. 
It embodies the researches of the Palestine Exploration, as well as the 
facts to be found in works of previous authors.—Christian Classic 
Series. IV. St. Basil the Great on the Holy Spirit. This is one of 
the gems of ancient Christian literature. It is a great treatise on a 
great subject, written by a great man. What more need we say ?— 
Companions for a Quiet Hour. X. The Threefold Course ; ov, the 
Christian's Walk, Work, and Warfare, is a devotional manual of a 
thoroughly practical and Scriptural character, intended for the instruc- 
tion and comfort of all who are fighting the Lord’s battle, doing the 
Lord’s work, and walking in the Lord’s ways. 


Samuel and Saul; Their Lives and Times. By Rev. Wituiam 
J. Deane, M.A. (J. Nisbet and Co.) Samuel and Saul, who are here 
placed in juxtaposition, were in many respects opposite characters. 
Mr. Deane does full justice to the extraordinary magnanimity of the 
former as well as to his wonderful skill in guiding the nation at a time 
of great difficulty and danger in their history. His estimate of Saul 
is both kindly and just. While giving him all due credit for the good 
features in his character as, e.g., his amiability and patriotic zeal, he 
clearly shows that his moral deterioration and ruinous fall were due to 
an utter failure on his part to rise to the true height of his calling as 
the king of the chosen nation, whose “sovereignty depended on his 
allegiance to Jehovah.” 


Non-Biblical Systems of Religion. A Symposium. (J. Nisbet and 
Co.) Ata time when the question of comparative religion is receiving 
so much attention, any book dealing with it in a fair and intelligent 
manner is likely to meet with a favourable reception at the hands of 
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the Christian public. A great deal of what is said and written about 
the non-biblical systems of religion is vague and misleading, when it 
is not positively false and erroneous. It is very important that Chris- 
tian people, and especially the more intelligent section of them, should 
have just and accurate notions as to their real merits and demerits. 
We gladly welcome, therefore, this volume, containing, as it does, 
articles written by a number of writers of considerable eminence in 
their own department, dealing with the various branches of the sub- 
ject of comparative religion in a thorough scholarly and, at the same 
time, short and simple style. It is a useful contribution to under- 
standing the literature of the subject. 


The Mystery of Mirbridge. Three Vols. By JamesPayy. (Chatto 
and Windus.) Mr. Payn is one of those writers who contrive to lay 
hold of the attention of their readers at the beginning of their first 
volume and to keep it without any relaxation up to the close of the 
third. His new story is no exception to this rule. There is nothing 
very wonderful or sensational in the mystery from which it takes its 
name, nor is it very difficult at an early period to see what it actually 
is. But for all that the complications of the story of which it 
is the centre are so admirably managed, the several actors are so 
thoroughly puzzled and bewildered until the time of discovery comes, 
and in general the plot is so well conceived and so skilfully worked 
out that, without any approach to sensationalism, the interest of the 
reader never flags. It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. Payn 
has occupied himself entirely with the telling of an exciting story. He 
seems, indeed, to have taken more than his usual care in the portraiture 
of his characters. The two brothers, Hugh and Charles Trevor, and 
the two daughters of the rector, on the other side, are both striking 
contrasts. Clara Thorne, in particular, is a strikingly original portrait. 
‘* Like many more of her sex than is suspected, her nature was well- 
nigh passionless, but what is more rare, she had from the first dawn 
of womanhood formed a plan of life for herself which comprehended 
not, indeed, a wide area, but many possibilities.’ In short, she was 
an ambitious beauty, without conscience and without heart, who was 
prepared to trifle with any admirer who was caught by her charms, 
and whose one thought was to take her wares, i.e., her beauty and her 
smartness, to the best market. Mr. Payn introduces a dissenting chapel 
belonging to the strictest sect of the Pharisees, and the small part 
which Mr. Smug the minister plays in the story is not one of which 
Dissent needs to be ashamed. Still, as some of our novelists seem to 
be rather fond of introducing Dissenters into their stories, it is a pity 
that they do not occasionally depict some of its nobler types. 





